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PREFACE 



The Montreal Conference was held in 1960; since that year, Unesco has had 
the cpurage and the tenacity to bring forth the adult education subject on the 
international public scene. The achievement of having the adult education recog- 
nized as a fundamental reality of social community development was not always 
easy. Three years after the Tokyo Conference, Unesco now proposes i^s a working 
document an international Draft Recommendation on adult education development. 
Essentially, the thinking on the subject must be rendered operational. The purpo.se 
of this document is the application to reality of the concepts explored during the 
past years, and especially at the Tokyo Conference. 

In the same spirit, the ''Occasional Paper", of the Canadian Commission 
for Unesco is used to make known this document of first importance in reflec- 
tion or in actiqgff' to^ the Canadian people and particularly to those involved in 
adult education. 

First wc will find, in the following pages the Preliminary Report defining the 
situation on which will be based the Recommendation and its scope. This analysis 
points oui the highlights of the international Conferences held in Elshiore (1949), 
Montreal {I960) and Tokyo (4972). - 

Next comes Annex /, which is the Draft Recommendation on adult education 
development. Although it is given as an annex, this part of the document is the 
most important since it is the one that will be presented to the General Conference 
and, if accepted, will become the reference document for the Member States. 

Annex I! is an explanation of the significance of the Recommendation. 

* ** 

Finally, the last part is a report of the Canadian reaction to the International ^ 
Recommendation, it was prepared by a group of Canadian experts that" met to 
analyse the Draft Recommendation; these experts identified the gaps and brought 
up the need for clarification on certain points of the Draft Recommendation. Their 
conclusions constitute the basis of the group's position on the Recommendation. 
It is important to notice that the text of the Canadian reaction is not. finaliziTd and 
that it could be completed in the following weeks by other inc^n^ing suggestions. 

Though not yet accepted, the Recommendation could be worthy of our reflec- 
tion and stimulate our action. The vote at the General Conference will only ratify 
the desire of all those wanting to pursue further the work already initiated for the 
encouragement and development of adult education in Canada and all over 
the World. 

Gilles Besner 
Program Oflicer 
Canadian Commission 
for Unesco 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT 



UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Preliminary report prepared purstiant to Article 10. 1 of Unescos 
Rules of Procedure concerning Recommendations to Member States 
and International Conventions covered by the terms of Article IV, 
paragraph 4, of the Constitution. 



SUMMARY 



Under resolution I. 221 adopted at its eighteenth session, the 
General Conference considered it desirable that an international instru- 
ment should be drawn up on the development* of adult education. It 
decided that this international instrument should take the form of a 
recommendation to Member States. ^ 

In implementation of Article 10. I of the "Rules of Procedure 
concerning Recommendations to Member^ States and International 
Conventions covered by the terms of Article iV, paragraph 4, of the 
Constitution", the Director-General has prepared the present report 
concerning the position with regard to the problen) to be regulated 
and the possible scope of the regulating action proposed. A preliminary 
draft recommendation is annexed. 

The report and the preliminary drafts arc submitted to Member 
States for their comments- and observations. On the basis' of the com- 
ments and observations received, a final report and a revised draft\ 
recommendation will be prepared and submitted to a special committee 
of government experts which is to meet in June 1976. The draft 
recommendation approved by the committee will then be submitted 
to the General Conference at its nineteenth session for adoption. 



INTRODUCTION 

1 The question of the desirabilit) of adopting an international instrument on the development of adult education was 
included on the provisional agenda of the eighteenth session of the General Conference, by decibion of the Executive 
Board, in implementation of the provi^or.^ of Article 3 of the Rulci of Piocedure concerning Reconunendations to Mem- 

„ber States, and International Conventions covered b) the terms of Article \\\ paragraph 4, of the ConbtituUon there- 
inafter termed "Rules of Procedure on International Recommendations and Conventions adopted h) the General 
Conference at it^ fifth session and modified at its seventh and seventeenth sessions. The decision taken b^ the Executive 
Board at its 94th session (May-June 1974) v/as as follows: ' 

*The Executive Board. ' ' 

I ffavinfi n^anl to Article 2 and 3 of the Rules of Procedure concerning RecornmeiijJ.itions to Member States and 
International Conventions covered by the terms of Article IV, paragraph 4, of the Constitution, 

2. flavin}* examined the report and^the preliminary study contained in document 94 EX/ 1 2, 

3, Decides to place the following item on the provisional agenda of the eighteenth session of the General Conference. 
•Desirability of adopting an international instrument on the development of adult education*.'* 

(94 EX/Decisions, 4.2.2) 

2 Under the terms of Article 6 of the above-mentioned Rules of Procedure, it was f6r the Conference to decide whether 
the matter in question should be icgulated at the international level and, if so, to determine to what extent it could be 
regulated and whether the method adopted .should be an international ctinvcntion or, alternatively, a recommendation to 
Member States. 

3 At its eighteenth session (October-November 1974) the General (Conference, after examining the preliminary study 
bv the Director -General on the desirability of adopting an international instrument on the development of adult educa- 

^ 3n (document 18 C/28), adopted the following resolution: 
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'The General Conference, ^ * 

Bearing in tjund the Rules of Procedure concerning Recommendations to Member States and International Conven- 
tions covered by the terms of Article IV, paragraph 4, of the Constitution, ^ ^ ^ 

Ha\in^ tAutmfud the preliminar) btud) b) the Director* General on the dcsirabjht) of adopiing an international instru> 
ment on the development of adult education (document iS C/28), J \ 

1. Considers it desirable that an international instrument should be drawn up on this subject, 

2. DtLidts thai this instrument should take the form of a i*;con)meridation to Member States withtn the meaning of 
Article IV, paragraph 4, of tlie Constitution; 

3. Authorizes ihc Director-General to convene, under Article 10, paragraph 4, of the above Rules, a special com- 
mittee, whivh Will be instructed to prepare a draft recommendation for submission to the Gcx.eral Conference at 
its nineteenth session.*' 

(Resolution 1,221) 

4. In pursuance of this resolution and m accordance with the provisions of Article 10. 1 i)f the Rules of Procedure on 
International Rccunimer.Jations and Conventions, the Direc tor -General has prepared the present preiimtiiar} report on 
the position vvith iei;«i{d to the problem lo be regulated and o n the possible scope of the regulating action proposed together 
^vith a preliminai V drtTft rcvomnicnJation which is annexed to it. This report is based to a large extent on th^ preliminary 
study submitted to the General Conference at its eighteenth session. 

5,. Member States are inwtcd to present their commenis and observations on this report *ind on the preliminary draft 
recommendation contained in Annex I. 

6. Under the terms of Artfde 10. 2 of the above-mentioned Riii.s of Procedure, the prehnunar) report b) the Director* 
Gener*rf should reach Mcniber SlaWs at leasi 14 months beto rc the opening of the next session of the General Conference, 
which is to be held In October 1976, and the comments and observations of Member States should reach the Dire«^or- 
General at least ten n)onths before the opening of the session, i.e. nf{t later than 15 December 1975, 

7: On the basis of the vomment* and observations submitted b) that date the Director-General wiIK in implementation 
of Artivle 10. 3 of the Rules of Pioced^urc on Internationa! Recommendations and Conventions, prepare a final report 
eontainini: a revised diatt rccommendutit^n whieh will be comnuinicateJ to Member States at least seven months before 
the opening of the nineteenth session of the General Conference and vvhich will, in <iceordanee with resolution 
18 C 1. 221 adopted b) the General Conference, be submitted to a special cornmittee consisting of technical and legal 
expel ts appointed bv Member Slates. Under the terms of Article 10. 4 of the Rules of Procedure, tl^ifs committee will 
meet four months before the opening J( the session. In accordance, with Article 10. 5 of the above-mentioned Rules 
of Procedure, at least 70 d.us belore ftie opening of the nineteenth session of the General Conierencc the Spceud Com- 
mittee vvill submit to Member States, with a view to its discussion at the Gener<d Conference, a draft recommendation 
approved by it. ' ' ' 

I. LEGAL CHARACTER OF A RECOMMENDATION AND THE OBLIGATIONS ARIS- 
ING TROM ITS ADOPTION BY THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 

8. In the abv>ve-mentioned resolution 1. 221 the General Conference considered it desirable that an internationiil instru> 
ment should be drawn up on this subject and decided that this instrument should take the form of a recommendation 
to Member States". 

9. Aitiele 1 (b> of .he Rules of PioceJure on International Recommendations and Conventions specifies th.it a recom- 
mendation is an inslrument in whieh the General Conference formulates principles and noims fo( the international 
regulation of an) partieuLr vjuestion and invites Member States to take whatever legislative or othe^ steps ma) be 
required - in conformity with the constitutionctl practice of each Stat^^ and the nature of the quesUon under considera- 
tion — fo appiv the principles and nouns aforesaid within Iheir respective territories"". Stales thus remain eonipletel) 
free as regards the ehoiee i)f the means giving etlect ti) this instrument, depending on the method which is best suited 
to their special situation. In ««dditio.i, the adoption of a re.c jmmendation by the General Conference entails the following 
obligations for Member States: ' ' ^ 

(a) under Article IV. paragraph 4, of the Constitution, e«teh Member State must submit the recommendation to its 
competent authorities within a period of one ^ear from the el()se of the session of the General Conference at 
which it has been adopted; / 

* o 

(b) under Arttele VllI oi the Con>tituUon, each Member Statix must submit to the Organization, at such times and 
in such manner as shall be determined b) the General Conference, reports on the action tiiken upon the 
recommendation. 

10. B) wa) of addition to the latter provision the General Conference .idopted Article 16 of the Rules of Procedure on 
International Recommendations and Conventions. This article stipuLues that. (Ij Member States shall submit to the 
General Conference special repoits on the «iction thev have taken to give elTeet to conventions or icconimendations adopted 
by the General Conference. (2) Initial reports relating to an) convention or recommendation adopted shall be transmit- 
ted not less than two months prior to the first ordinar) session of the General Conference following that at which such 
recommendation or convention was adopted. (J) The General Conference ma) further request Member States to submit, 
by prescribed dates, additional reports giving such further information as ma) be necessar)." 

11. The Rules of Procedure also Li) down, in Articles 17, 18 and 19 respectivel), that the ^jeneral Conference shall 
.consider the special reports submitted b) Member Slates in connexion with the corjvcntion or reeomnieiidation In ques- 

^ ion" and that it shall embod) its comments on the action taken b) Member States in pursuance of a convention or 
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recommenJation m one or more general reports, which the Conference shal^prepare at such times as it may deem appro- 
priate", and that these reports ">hall be transniitted to MiTmbcr States, to the Utiijcd Nations, to National Commission^, 
and to any other authorities sp<*eified by the General Conferenee". > ^^^-s ^ 



12 The purpose of the obligation laid on Member States bv Article paragraph 4. of the "Constitution, of submitting 
the recommendation to their competent authorities, is to ensure that it is ctTcctively implemented by appropriate measures 
within their territory. In addition, thanks to the reports forwarded to it bv virtue of Articl^f Mil of the Constitution and 
of the provisions quoted abo\.e, the General Conference is in a position to a^sess the e.xtent to which the recommendation 
has. been implemented and applic\l in practice, and in .parihcular the method:> used for the purpose, the practical dillicuU- 
ies encountered, the results .ichieved. etc. from the information thus obtaiiied the General Conterence can derive valuable 
pointers as to where its future activities in a given field should be directed. 

II. PURPOSE AND POSSIBLE SCOPE OF THE STANDARD-SETTING ACTION * 
ENVISAGED > 

13 Resolution 1 221 on the drawing up of an international recommendation on the development o! adult education, 
adopted by the General Conference at its eighteenth session, is the culmination of work which Lnesco has been 
carrying on in this field ever since it was established. 

14 The first necessity is to describe the nature of this work in order to determine the conlepi ot adult educ«ttion that 
emerges fr6m it. „^ 

.•V HISTORICAL BACKGROUND " . ' 

15 The founding States of Unesco declaied in Jhe Constitution "that the wide diliusion ot culture and the education of 
humanity for justice and liberty and pe.ice are indispensable to the dignia of man and constitute a sacred duty which all 
the nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual assistance and concccn '. This means that adult education has been one of 
Uneseo's responsibilities from the beginning. ' 

16 .Three international conferences on adult education have been landmarks in the evolution ol ideas concerninn its amis 
^ and application. ^ 

The Llsinore Conference (1949) 

17 The war and its aftermath were still uppermost in all minds. .More than halt the 25 countries participating were 
Western European countries The Conference expressed the idea that adulj education should ^teasc to be a marginal' 
enterprise serving the personal interests of relatively few people " and that, for reconstriKtion purposes, the peoples of 
many countries were in need of compensatory education, during the di^cu.sMon ihe need for social justice and international 
uirderstanding was deeply felt, the ideascvof technical or vocational training and of literacy programmes were little voiced 
^uring the Conference, hut adult education was said to have the task of satisfying the needs and aspirations of adults in 
.all their diversity". ' - . 

/ ^ 

/ 1^ As a result of the Conference international co-operation increased,,to an cAtent hitherto unknown, a great manv regional 
' meetings and experimental programmes wxjre organized, in particular basic education programmes, \oluntarv 'organiza- 
/ tions grasped the importance of their role and developed their activities at mternalional level. 

The Motiireal Conference (i960) 

19 A far greater number of countries 51 in all — were represented at this Conference, and 46 international orgamza- 
|ions Sent observers The theme was. ^\dult education in a changing world ". It had become obvious that hie henceforth 
imply adapting unceasinglv to a rapidly developing phvsical and social context, it was now clear that gaining mastery of 
this dcvelopn:cnt was an essential component o/ any nation's policy for coping with the pressures ot cirange and improv- 
ing the quality of life To quote the final report. "Nothing less will sullice than that people everywhere .should come to 
accept adult education as a norma'l, and that governments should treat it as a necessary, part ot the educational provision 
of iivery country''. • , '^w^ 

20 Proposals for constructive str.itcgies include, assistance to be supplied by wealth) countries to poorer countries, priority 
for literac) training, women to have access to all types of education, preparation for'civie p* rticipation, recognition ol the 
importance of the activities of voluntary organizations, systCi.iatic training of teachers at ali levels in adult education prac- 
tices, progressive definition of the function of a professional adult educator, and extending the hinctions ot schools and 
universities to include adult education. Above all, it becomes clear that adult education should be considered as an 
integral part of the educational system as a whole. 

Developments since Montreal^ 

21 The trend is towards recognizing that the main purpose of adult education is to help to make change** understandable, 
control them and, if possible, influence the direction they take. 

22 Hundreds of millions of people have shaken off the yoke of colonialism and have gained imlepence, they have found 
themselves faced with the problems, growing daily more acute and urgent of literacy training. fu;al development, and the 
tpaining of all kinds of statT. It w.is inevitable that their initial tendency should be to reproduce the educational models in- 
herited from the colonial era, however, activities in which the importance of the functi<;nal aspect of .ujiitl eilucation was 
recognized were increasingly undertaken, and in 1965 a vigorous impetus was given to such activities at the World Cpn- 



^ ' .See '*A Rctrcjpecti'vc International Survey of Adult Elducatiun ", rcferenwc dociimcnt of the Third fnlcrnatiunal Conference on 
^Y^,dult Education. Tokyo 1972 (UNi:SCO/CONf-l- DAD/4;. 

o 
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grcss of ^Ministers of Education on tijc Eradication of Illiteracy, held at Teheran. * 

• ' «. ' 

23. Although functional Iitcuic) hu^ been criticized foi attempting to subordinate the adult to the machinery .of the 

econonl^ «ind the procc^se^ of prodaclion and pit)ing in*>unuieni^ attention to parlicipation and to social and cultural 

involvement, there 15 a flowing tendcnc) to gi^e literacy training in particular and adult education in general ii ^lanl 

so that they meet the needs of econunuc development, at the ^Jnic time encouraging social progiess, paiticipaiion in 

community life and^lso the transformation of society and th»i development of culture. 

24«The existence of a ciose connexion between social and'ecifnoniic advancenient and the standard of education is no^ 
longer questioned m cither mdudtiialiZed or developing countries, it emerges dear I) that more intense participation in the 
flow of knowledge, and a moic >^stematic ci^^ii to coni^ine theory «tnd practice, can help solve the problems raised b) 
Fapiu changes in producUun methods, tmemploynient and the migration of labour, thus in-service training courses have 
been organized and c^enin^; cla>5C3 and coric^pondcnce coiiri»eb-dcv eloped while niorc and more countries have made legal 
provision foi workers to be credited with tinic oil during working houi:> for training purpose^. Adult education is thus 
gradually becoming a rc^ility, r - . 

25. At the same time, the appca.anec aiid development of the concept of life-long education, bv including adult educ«ition 
amung the .iims of nation.il dcvelopnicnt pLtns, raise.^ the question how n is to be dosetailevl in with formal education. 
From thi^ point ul view, uduk education i> no longer seen nierely as a substitute for formal education but as an intrmsic 
part of any educitiofi system, addre!>5cd, *n it;> various forms, to the. whole population, this means that the mitial phase of 
education hus a duty to piovide a training foi the subsequent acquisition of knovvledge. know-how and forms of behaviour, 
and niu^t be designated with this m mind. Lnivefi>ities are scjting up departments specializing both in adult education 
work and the training oi the necc^sar) personnel, and in rc!>e«trch into this subject. Workers education organizations, 
trude uHions, v^^^ith mu>cnicnu and wunicn'^ movements, variously ^ind in^Iependcotly. are beconiing increasingly «tctive not 
only at national Lvd biit ai*>o at international L ^cl. The aUdio-visual media, the press, television and especially radio, are 
becoming vehtcio cultuie and education. International exchanges of ideas and experience «tpe being organized. 

26. However there no denying the fact that, by the eve of the Tokyo Conference, despnt^ wide-spread governnicnt ac- 
tion, the support foithconnng was >till meagre and subject to budgetary fluctuations tn a word, maginal. With a very 
few exception^ ^ome of the best-known occunng mi the developing eountrje^ - the elTorts made continued, on the 
whole, to be addressed to an elite which was already favoured by the' education* 1 system, and there were very few coun- 
tries in which a structured, coherent, intei departmental pohcv for t!.e proniotion of adult education has been introduced. 

The T^kyo Conference (1972) 

27- This Conference wa^ attended by ^2 Member States, three non-Mcnibcr States, five m»er-governmenta! organizations 
and 37 international non-governmental organizatiorvs. 

2F. Frorn thc.discu.Nstons which took place at the Tokyo Conference it emerged that adult education might be regarded as. 

Ui> an instrument for promoting awarenes^. an instrument for sociahiration and sweeping social change {h ainis to 
create a society conscious of thcA allies of a sense of community, and^ mobilizes energies. self-*education and 
educating others is the.dtny, as it is within the power, of all); * ' 

(b) an instrument whereby the whole man (including man at Wi>rk and man at play, man in his civic and family 
roles) can achieve . fulfllnient. by helping to develop his physical, nioral and intellectual qualities-^ 

(c) an instrument for preparing the individual for productive activity and for participation in management, 

id) an instrument v\ith which to combat economic and cultural alienation and prepare the way for the emergence of 
a liberating, genuine national culture. , ^ 

29. The Tokyo Conference, which Irad before it the conclusions of the Intergovernmental Conferences on Cultural Policies 
<\enicc 1970 and HcUinki i97>>. *»iso expressed the view that as an essential component of both life-long education ahd 
cultural development, adult cducativ>n helped to bind them together a.*) the two in:>epar«tble facets of one and the same process. 

30. Lastly, the Tokyo Conterencc coUMdcrcd that the ekiboration and adoption of an international istrunient bearing on 
the quantitative and qualitative development of adult education was an important objective for the 1970s. 

B. DEFINING ADULT EDUCATION 

3L From the concius»on.s of the three conferences held in Elsinore. Montreal and Tokyo, and froni trends in educational 
practice over the period 1945-1970, a certain conception of adult education emerges, fs it possible to put this into words? 

32, Let us note some recent definitions: 

(a) C. D.^ Le^ge writes. We interpret adult education \o niean simply the education of adults.^ i.e, all t^le educational 
experiences of an adult and all t{ie educational infiueiices which bear on him. Our (.leilmtion therefore includes 
fornial classes in any ^subject, informal adult educational work in clubs and associations and the direct or Indirect 
effects of the (nass media, it includes liberal adult education, technical education, craft cduc«ition. etc. 1.1 the niore 
developed countries and community development, literacy and health education, etc. in the le^s developed areas". 

The author attaches prime importance to the content of adult education and the bodies involved m it. emphasizing 
the diversified ahd many-sided character of both. 

(b) A. A. Liveright and N, Haygood write. Adult education is a process whereby persons who no lunger attend 
school on «i regular *ind full-time basis t unless full-tinie progr*rninies are especially designed for adults) under- 
take sequenti.al and org*imzed *ictivities"with the conscious intention uf bringing about changes in information, 
knowledge, utiderst*inding or skills, appreciation and attitudes, or for the purpose of identifying and solving 

- Training Adult Ldticator^ and the Diploma in Adult education. Univer-^ity of \fartchcstcr. m Notes and Studies', L. B. A I'.. 
No. 21, November 1962. 

j« In The Exeter Tapers Boston, 1969. p. S, " ^ - 
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personal or communit) problems. DcHncJ in this wa), ,.dult education nvouW include, literacy and fundamental 
education. >ocational or job training, education about fiealth, <.onbunier,, and fainil) problems as vvcll as educatlpn 
about phvsical and personal Jevclopmept, literature, art, drama, and other cultural programmes, comnilTOity 
development, social educatiom and communitv organiz.ition. political and civic education, religious or'economic. 
education, and a vast yarict) of other educational programmes designed primaril) for adult.y'. 

This definition, while allowing to a certain extent for the moti\es-bf the adult engaged in an educational pro- 
gramme« lays priniary stress, like the preceding one. on content. 

, . f ' • 

(c) J. Dumazedier writes/* "Sociologically, adult education nia\ be defined as action for the cultural development of 
society or its coniponent groups, consciousK directed towards the de\elopnient of the economy, of society apd 
of the human personality, b) mear)** of a system of continuotis or recurrent learning which brings the culture 
of a member of society into co'ntact with those kinds of c^ilture and cultural le\els which are most capable of 
encouraging such developriient", ' ' ' * ' . ^ ^ 

This definition, wider in scOpe than the prc\ious ones, refers to both fhe objectivc-s and the strategy of adult/ educa- 
tion, it seeks to convey the intensity of the intcractiouN between individuals and the ^,ommunity which sl;iuuld be 
generated- by adult education. Here, it seems, we do indeed have the ke) elements of a^ definition, eveh if they 
need to be supplemented by ;i more in-depth analysis of ^structures, content and methods. / 

33 Wilh regard to those receiving educatfon, it will be noted that none of the threat definitions quoted abo,\e explains 
what is meant b) " adult". Yet this,.may welf conve) difi"erent meanings. If, as no one denies, adulthood is not merely a 
quQStion of age, what other criterion can be used? The age at which the individual becomes independent.* or when he 
shoulders his responsibilities? The least arbitrary criterion of all still ap|)ears to be that of recognition as an adult by the 
society to which the individual bekMgs, since it respects the principle of free self-detcrminaiion on 'the parj/of the'^soctet) 

question and at the same time atTords a certuln degree of flexibility in application. A further advantage of this definition 
IS' that it does not run counter to the, teachings of modern thought, which now refusiis to correlate adult" with maturity" 
or "full development". , ^ • 

C. OBJECTIVES AND StRATEGY o - 

34 The objectives it appears desirable and possible to ascribe to adult education do not dilfer radically from those which, 
in our view, any, eduJati6n;U undertaking worthy of the name should have in mind. 

35 Thus the A).;ectives ascribed b) Condorcct to the education of chiidr^in and adolescents might equ-all) well be aj>cribed 
to adult eduCiltion, '"To provide all members of the human race with the meani» o^ meeting their own needs, seeing to 
their own w^ll being, knowing^and exercising their rights, and understanding and doing theiV dut). to alTord each one 

^Xbe opportiinil^ of improving his skills, fitting himself for th^, social tasks he ma> be called upon to perform, and devel- 
^"Oping all his natural talents, and thereby to establish practical equality among citizens and to make the political equaht) 
recognized by law a rcalitv. this mustjbe the primary aim of a national education system, and, as such, it is but right that 
the public authorities should provide it".-' ' ^ 

36 However, since it is addressed to adults at grips v^th the majur problems of the world in which they live, adult 
education should be conceived more than any other educational undertaking, as a contribution to understanding and 
solving these pr^bleins. ^ 

^7 The first problem is that our destiii) is taking on worId"p oportions. In the words of Aime Cesaire. wc are open to 
ever) wind that blows" But it would be wrong to !>uppose that the boom in transport and communications has of itself 
sufiiced to abolish distan^^e. Furthermore, the increasingly international character of the aspirations and values of certain 
groups and communities* doesl not prevent, as the Jhevitable result of the current system of international relations, the 
widening of the economic and cultural gap which separates the poor from the rich countries. An understanding and 
accept a ncQ.^of tiie diversity of customs and cultures must become accessible to the greatest possible number, and lead as 
far as possible to common action on behalf of the least priviliged. 

3S The speed »lnd direction of the changes which occur are causing various kinds of imbalance, firstly, in the relations 
between huniiln beings and the natural world, and 3econdly, among human beings themselves. 

39'; In man> societies the problem of the communit) "s control over technology has for long been neglected, and the result 
is;he proliferation of harmful efi*ects. Pollution and noise are a serious threat to man s physical and mental health, and to 
the quality of the environment, Man must no longer turn a blind eye to the problem, he must curb the damage done 
to nature and rediscover air, water, forests and silence. 

40 In some technically advanced societies the individual tends to resign himself to the ephemeial. in the lonely crowd" 
he has no more than fragmentary relationships, he never cjmes face to face with others in the: fullness of their nature. , 
their character, their existence. This gives rise to a series of ills - anxiety, despair, divorce, suicide, indiscriminate con- 
»umption. the feeling that an ecological catastrophe is unm nent, the taking of dangerous drugs, lack of commuhication 
between individuals, between parents Mnd children. These il s reveal the need to uphold the "quality of life ? and first 
)nd foremost to combat all forms ol segregation and isolation. 

41 The influence of the mass media ht'is increased considerably over the past few years, as a result, listeners and viewers 
"are faced with problems of choice, criticism and resistance to passivity, ^The mass niedia have not solved the language 

problem, some programmes use an elitist language which passes over the heads 6f large numbers of people, often the 
listener retains only that which has been deliberately highlighted, and this may cause mental conditioning. In'* addition, 
the mass media are now able to encompass most human problems and contemporary values,^ but they are frequjently 
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.governed bv. the lav, of the nidrkel. "tind arcTherTturccd to look fur the fowcst common denominator^^ JThis is not an 
irremediable situation. The moj^i) media arc ^ometiipe^ uipd to good effect, and steps slioiila be Jaken to encourage 
such use and make" it^niore prevalcrU. . ' ^ '^r', * 

- 42. Adult education frequent!) referr^^ ti) in relation to the use of leisure. The •problem uf leisure arises in bot^ indus- 
trialized and developing countries. E. D. Zinsou >wraes iii = this connexion. AVe* reall) have too much |^h>ure. This state 
of affairs is t)i<; result neither v*f laziness- nor^of negligCiicc, but is theological <ind inevitable outcome of^Our ^socio- 
ecofi'omic situation. This is one hiore^jeaspn -Cor putting it to the best possible use**. 

43. In the industrialized countries, leisure time has' increased, and so ha^ the ne^^d for it. The need for leisure is t^Xpressed 
b) some as a need to escape from active*^ live, and by ^others as a need to ftnd opportunities of freer self-expression 
. outside the confinca of one's Wurk and vine's various obligTiHan^i*^ However, '-the concentration of^leisuPe^.time (in week- 
ends, paid holidays, etc.> causes overcrowding in leisure-tinie resorts. \Ian) forms of leisure cause or encourage the indivi- 
dual to be pa5sive, and the systematic commercial e.xpfoitatioi! of leisui^^fi^lwuns counter to the (finis of education. 

^, 44.* There is another categorv of individuals^who have ti gre<it deal of leisure tiQie, namely the elderlj. For this Category, 
whose needs and aspirations to a full and vlignified life are still a long way frA^iin being met, preparation for, and edi^a- 
tional activity during, retirement are an evidefit necessity/ ' - ^. 

45. The airns should He to give leisure time it,s true dimension, as a particularly f«ivourablc petiiod for doing what one 
really wants, giving free rem to creative intuition and expressing other forms of copinuinity feeling than those which t<ike 
root in a vvorking environment. ^ ^ * 

46- There are, huwever, two features of the world today which confer functions of outstanding importance on «idult edu- 
ation. :n the first plauc, the cxplo^/on of knovv!edgc\ the rapid development' of science and the increasing pace at which 
both techniques 4ind values arc being tr«insformed make it a standing necessity fUr each individual hot only to keep his 
knowledge up to date but to perceive it «is being prov idion<il, and to look on the vvorld which surrounds him as a chang- 
ing one. in the second ^pkice. iit the same time as the universe of his existence is incr<>isingly interdepejident, world-wJjc 
and global in 5cale. the individual i:> more and moie rent <ind-fr<igmented by ihe sc<ittered nat^ire of hj;t.responsibifities and. 
various tasks, their inherent contradictions, the loneliness w iich encompasses him due to the coaipartnient<ition of groups, 
the frittering awa\ of his tinic and his inability to see events as a whole. The task of adult edAc*ition js to help him oiTset 
and transcend these limitations, and find himself as a fully integrated personality. | ' . . 

47. In the light of these few examples it is obvious that if *idult education is* to beconie an instruijient for solving the 
^ problems of the conimunity. socictv tis a whole must agrcc to embark on the, process of education. Here we have a seCund 

essential component of any strategy for adul* educjition. alongside the principle that the recipients niuJit be involved In 
determining the objective* and content of the educational activities in which they are called on to participate, 

48. One niav however 4i^k whether only one single strategv exists, or whether there is room for vafi^nts. Naturally one 
Cannot Ignore the level and type ol 3cvelopment> or the features specific' to the vhrious groups^ of which societies are 
made -up.. any more than one can ignore the import«mce and eHiciency-of the education systems. ^- - 

49. The nature and intensity of the gr^blenis^whose ander^st*inding and S^olution adult X'ducation must enileavour to facil- 
itate ditfer profoundly as between countries^ Vvhieh are highly developed industrially, socie/ies on the threshold of indus- 
trialization and those with a iradition«iI rural economy. In addition, pve.n industrial societies differ in thei; feature.^, and 
in mos4 eases there exist side bv t>idc pioduction techniques ranging from traditional rural production to electronics, and 
including craft Work tind tissembly-line production, E*ich situation has its own needs and order of priorities, on which 
adult education should try to model itself closely as possible. 

50. As regards education systems, three major types of situation are to be found: 

an education system exists which is considered to be stable and satisfactory, there is «i high enrolment rate and a 
good baltiucc between the number, qualit) and varietv. of tiUtililied .persons, on the one hand, <ind the requirements 
of the economy and the needs of society in general, on the other. In this c.ise, adult education will be mainly con- 
cerned •with meeting the needs arising from the gathering momentum of scientific and technic<il 'development, fronx 
economic, social and cultural changes and from the increased demand for education for' purposes of individuaL 
^ enrichment', ' - ' ' 

an education system^xist.s whose nature, structures, curricula, methods and quantitii^ive and qualitative eflicicncy are 
found wanting by many people and seem to call for radical rethinking* In such a case, besides the above-mentioned 
functions., adult eductdion has the immediate task of correcting the imperfections of formal education, it constitutes 
a factor in the democr«itization of access to eilucation and culture, and *ui instrument for economic and social 
adjustment: ^ ' 

the education i^)stem is underdeveloped, but is faced with an urgent need for education, wTiich is unlikely to be met 
except in the Relatively distant future, on account of the* heav) burden already laid "by educational expenditure on 
the national budget. In such circumstances, adult educ*ition is seen as an activity which is immediately profit<ible, 
since it is aimed prinuinly at the occupationally active sectors of the population, and can thus, fespond d.lrectly to 
the practical needs ol economic, social and juultural Uevelupment. In addition, b^v^jtfaching parents, it serves at tlic 
same time to educate childienr which is not the least of its merits whatever the kind of society concerned. 

51. Bearing in mind the Hregoing, it is dear thtU we have not one, but different, strategics for adult education. . 

52. In this connexion, there would be no point in opposing str<iteg) giving pre-eminence to economic considerations 
to a strategy geared to cultural considerations. It is clear th<it, whatever the context in which i^dult education is called 
on to develop, it ,vhould have as its primary aim that of calling forth, m the adult, independent aspirations, attitudes and 

, forms of behaviour, so enabling him to understand and tissinulate change tind participate in the developinelit <ind trans^ 
formation of-society. It is also clear that any such aim is inconvpalible with educational stiuctures which are cut off from 
life, .ftij programmes which are highly specialized in content. Vet vvhat is even more iinportaiit th«in the identity of those' 
who take action is their ability to establisji eomniumcation with the envuonment, and what counts even more thiin the 
O jature of education programhics is the approach on which they are based. • 



- D. STRUCTURES , . * .o | , ' ^ ^ ^ 

53. Adult education^ mubt be provided with structurcb that arc flexible ancNJectii^traiized, but co-ordinated and Ihtc- , 
grated into the education* system as a whole.* \ " * \ 

54. For this purpo.sc, recourse sh^ould be had, on as wide a basis as possible, to all bo3ics and institutions capable of con- 
trlbuting to adult education work, in particular, school& and universities, wurkers" education movements, trade union oiga;. 
nizations, co-operative, women's, religiotlSt cultural arfd sports organizations, )outh orgimizations and those responsible for 

• the popularization of science, thp mu&s media, libraries and muscHims, enterpiiscs and all individuals having ^ualj^cations 

in this field or, capable of acquiring them/. ' - v. , > * • 

55. The contribution .b) these various agents ma) take the forjn of the organization and implementation of programmes, 

or it ma^ be lirnited to the. provision of educators or organizers, equipmeni, advice on methods or even accommodation , 
and facilities. . ^ * ' - ' 

56. The giore numerous and varied the agents, the more pressing will be the need to set up co-ordinating macfirner^ at - 
different levels bringing together the represcritatives of the pubhc authorities and of the bodies and institutions conv^erned 
^v^th adult education., ll might be the function of such machinery to ensure concerted action and the necjssar) co- 
ordination at the planning and operational, stages, and to generate new activities, in particular, an) which seem to be 

^ necessary for the long-term development of education programmes. ^ . '* , ' * 

57 The fact is that ajJult education polic) cannot be limited to the mobiliz«ai6n of existing educational r$jsjjurces or td 
the establishment, in the light of the needs felt to be the most urgent, of new mstitutions with direct responsibflit) for 
meeting these ne^ds. * ' ' ' « ^ ^ 

58 The long-term development of adult edu^ ati^^n presupposes a certain amount of prelimmar) investment. In particular, ' i 
in-depth studies must be carried out on^the educational, sociological, economic and financial problems with which the 

^ various agents are faped.^ There (s a nee^ to frain administrators, educators and those who tram educators, and to 
develop the production of educational materials. Work will also have to be carried gut on the planning and evaluation 
of the activities undertaken. In addition, documentation will have to .be compiled and statistical data collected, while 
. education«il inforijiation and guidance service. »' ill have to be established for adults as well "as data exchange networks \' 
for the educators" and bodies concerned. . \^ ^ / 

59 Adult education activities .conducted b) non-governmental bodies, in particular \}y voluntar) associations and groups . / 
should be encouraged and should be entitled to s)stematic support from the State. V\ith a view to clarif^ng the res- 

* pectiVe obligations of all those t^y^mg part, such support might take the form of technical and, or financial assistance, , 
and be accorded under th^ terrns of an agreement or contract. It is however essential that bodies in receipt of State 

^ support .\hould maintain the autonomy they need to succeed in their educational task. Whatever happens, their freedoni 

of thought should not be- questioned. . " ^ * ^ 

* . • , 

60. In most countries schools can make a considerable contribujioii to the expansion of adult* education. However, 

schools must fii St become avvare of the practical problems of tlie^ comnuin"' and be willing io pla) their part m solving ^ 
them, direct and regular contacts must be established with the dilTcrent * jrs of the a4ujt population, and teachers must ^ 
be prepared to cope with the spcfcial circumstances surrounding such \»o.«v. . " ' 

61. The effort required from the mass media, if the) are to,pIa)^the role thc) should in contributing to adult education, is X\/ 
basicall) much the banie. The) should enter into contact wah then public, solicit its participation and stop acting mercl) 

as "emitters", in order that a two-wa) flow ma) be established between them and thOse^ who receive their programmes. 

62. If this result is to be achieved, it will probabi) be necessar) to sjt up appropriate co-ordinating machiner) bringing . . 
together those cc:spon>ible foi the mass media, in particular jadio^anS television^ and those responsible for adult education. ,^ 

63. LastI), there is no doubt that cable television networks, b) allowing coincnunities which so desire to broadcast for them- 

. selves," thereb) forging new links between their members, constitute another suitable medium, the use of which desc^vijs to . 
be developed; ' * , • 

E. CONTENT • , ' ^ . 

64. The content of «)dult education should derive directi) from the ends sought. Like them, a should be varied. There 
appears to be no field which is a pnon be)ond the^scope of adult education. However, the mam thrust of the efl'ort i>hould 
undoubtedl) l\e in areas where the needs arivng from change weigh mo^l (;icavil), and it should be a paramount concern . * 

to avoid too narrow an opproach, change calLs for a speed) 're^>porise, but the questions it raises arc inevitabl) recurrent, #. 
and o*nc must go beyond surface appe;\rances. ^ - ^ * 

65 General education should aim not ^>o much at v^massing knowledge which claims to be encyclopaedic as at enhancing' 
/knowledge Which cai^jjc used as U tool, it should confer readier and niou orcuse rnastei) of the various*methods, instru- 
ments and languages whkh makc.possibic the devdc^pment of the critical .pint, as well as of tlic aoilit)- to analyse and 
form an oj'eralK view. <^ ' " , 

66. In vocational fr,uning, the aim should be to exclij^de a linnted approach geared to a parUcularisituation. On the con- 
trary, pie end m view should be. pol) valence and an awareness of the prol^enis relating to the economic and social envi- 

, ronment of work. • * ' . 

67. Training in social, economic and political matters should prepare citizens for democratic participation m the n..inage- 
ment of a societ)s affairs .at all levels, and en,^ble them to resist indoctrination and propaganda. To the extent that thc 
mass media increasing!) take over responsibilit) for information, adult education leaders should aim priniaril) at piomot- 

' ing a selective and cHtical approach to information, and the abilit) to correct it where necessac). 

68. In training, with a view to cultuial development, the aim should not be mcrel) to propagate a pattern provided by 
certain categories uf^societ), but to foster fotnis of expression wl(ich are appro{)riate to -each individual and each group, • 

O ing from their experience of life and their own particular Vc/lues. ' * , . 
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69. Generally speaking, priority should be given to recovering and Restructuring the resources and means which under- 
privileged groups or those on the fringe of society can use to fuifil and express themselves. 

70. For example, although large numbers. of pepple each year leave to swell the ranks of the urban population, the great 
majority of the Inhabitants of developing countries still live in small villages or on Isolated farms, some continue to lead 
a nomaaic life; most rural areas are growing constantly poorer, and their social and cuhural siructures arc breakmg down. 
These areas must be helped to recover equipoise,, by protecting them from the shock of being plunged headlong into the 
modern world, while enabling them to benefit from the fruits of technical progress and social advancement, so as to make 
them once again masters of their destiny. " " 

71. New categories of underprivileged, such as sociall) nialadjusted persons, immigrants and ihe unemployed, have been 
gradually added t^^ the ahead) existing categories of the illiterates and the ph)sicall) and ment'alf) handicapped. For all 
Ihcsc groups," activitics"should-be Introduced-^which-are^uiied toaheir -needs. 

F. METHODS • 

72. Whatever the content, the final objective of adult education, viz. the *idult"s assumption of resppnsibiHty fo». *ie prob- 
lems facing him. with the support of the society in which he lives, should directly inspire the methods employed. 

73. The end sought should exclude any type of training in^which principles, content or methods are dictated from above. 

74 The end sought should alsd exclude any routine, method, any i^iethod which places adults undergoing training in a 
dependent situation, or any method which introduces a divorce between them and their environment or everyday life. 

75. It must be recognized that each and every adult undergoing trainj^ng is possessed of a sum total of personal ex- 
periences particular to himself, and stands at the centre of a network of interrelationships which make his situation unique. 

76. prhe essence of the problem of adult education is to render these expertcnces and this situation educational. This is 
only possible If the adult is given the means to turn them to account, both as an individual and as a member of a community. 

77 It is therefore desirable not to focus solejy on the implementation stage, at the expense of the other equally fundamental 
stages which should enter into any adult education programme, in particular the definition of objectives ana the evaluation 
of the training given, 

78. The individual characfcristics of each adult undergoing training Include the nature and importance of the constraints^ 
to which he Is ;,ubject. An effort should accordingly be made to find and adopt the best means of co-ordinating education 
with the lives o.^ individuals, taking account of the way in which they divide up their time between leisure and work. The 
aim should be to adapt education time-tables to individual needs, rather than to adapt individuals-to Jhese tirne-tables. 

79. Lastly, special attention should be paid to the^tcachIng^aids-.cmployed..as also toJhe^.technical facilities, used fpr adult 
— edueatiori- activitiesr ' ; 7.- <^ >^ ^ 

80. As far as possible, adults should be associated withithe choice, and in iome cases tTrc development, of the educational 
materials to be used during the activities in which they t^ke p1irt. " ' , 

V * . ' - ' , » ^'rx- 

81. As regards facilities, wherever possible, use should He made of existing infrastructures for education, science, pulture, 
sport, social and leisure activities. The iise of the same facilities for difTerent purposes means that the activities Involved 
no longer take place in isolation, that the barriers between. difTerent aspects, of life are removed, and this .helps to combat 
the segregation of groups by age or sociaLbackground. However, adult education is at home in tlie most everyday places, 
and frequently workshop^, fields or public tK^roughfares provide as satisfactory a seUing as a classroom or cultural centre. 

G. OTHER QUESTIONS WHICH MIGHT BE REGULATED ON AN INTERNATIONAL BASIS 

_ 82. In addition to the objectives, structures, content^nd methods which gwjowards defining adult education, other relevant 
* questions could wcll^^be the subject of an -international instrument. ^ 

83., These include fgr"J]Stah'ce: ' ... ^ 

the relationship betvyeen adult educalion-and education for young people; 

the- relationship between adult education and work; 

the training and status of adult education workers; * ' ^ 

international xo-operation. ~ ^ 

♦ . 

84. As regards |he relationship between adult educatibn.and education fur young people, twu complementary phenomena 
should be highlighted, on the one hand, the extent to which the possession of a certain amount of preliminary education 
Influences opportunities of access to, and fruitful participation m, adult education, and on the other hand, the lessons 
which might be dra^^ from adult education with respect to early education. Such lessons arc a strong argument for recon- 
sidering and^readaptlng the sfructures and meth' Js of education for young people. 

^5. It Is not for an instrument on adult education to dwell at length on this question, but it should at least indicate the 
Tlfrcction to be followed. . " 

86. As regards the relationship between adult education and work, this is,admiiiediy only one special aspect of the prob- 
lems raised by the development of adult education. It is however an aspect which lends itself to regulation, and one on 
which a considerable amount of thinking has. been done in a number of countries and also in international organizations. 
For example, the ILC idoplc/! in 1974 an international convention 4nd recommendation on paid educational leave. The 
major guiding principles in regard to the policy to be adopted in this field should therefore be formulated. 

87. As regards slafi", It'shoukl he stressed that there are certain necessary qualifications for adult education workers, a^d 
O fiat these must be acquired. The stafilng problem should therefore be posed in terms of the mobilization of resources, 



the preparation of adult education workers for the responsibilities they will have to assume, and the fitting in of these 
responsibilities with other activities, occupational or otherwise. . 

88. The problems of adult education are. houcver, siinicicntl) complex to mstif} the gradual building-up of a bod) of 
specialists capable of contributing both to the training of educators and to in-Jcpth studies. Lastl). adult education needs 
not only educators and .organizers but also planners, administrators, psychologists, etc. 

S9. As regards international co-operation, its usefulness in the Held of adult education no longer stands in need of proof. 
It should therefore be strengthened b) such means as encouraging consultation on specific problems cf common interest, 
making available foreign expert assistance to countries which so desire in order to mobilize their human and. material 
resources for adult education purposes, launching multinational Judics and research projects, setting up or developing the 
activities of centres or units which could take their place in an international s}stem for documentation and for the collec- 
tton and processing of comparable diita. and giving support to the activities of regional or international associations which 
deal with adult. education. 

90. There is however a field in which special action should be taken; the cost of facilities and educational niaterials. in 
parlitulai audio-visual techniques and programmes, is a serious obstacle in the way of their dissemination. The inlej*- 
national communit) should therefore make a united effort to find rational solutions to this problem, and to do away with 
the restrictive regulations which have given rise to this 'situation. | 

91. Lasil). we should call attention to the fact that it is as much an act of justice a^ of wisdom to continue to give cfTectivc 
support, either bv bilateral action or through international bodies, to the adult education activities of developing countries, 
particularly those with the higiiest proportion of illilcralc adults*. It is . important, huwcver, to gua^d against the possibilitv 
that foreign aid might take the form of a straightforward transfer of the structures curricula, methods and techniques 
used b) those providing assistance, on the conlrarv^ it should consist in encouraging «.?J stimulating endogenous develop- 
ment in the countries concerned, b) creating appropriate institutions and well planned Mruvtures which are suited to the 
special circumstances of these countries, as well as by training specialized staff. 

92. Man) other more specific- aspects of adult education might be the subject of standard;j»ctiing action, or such action 
might be brought to bear in greater detail on a particular group concerned, rather than seek for conimon denominators. 
But at the first stage it is probabi) better not to overload the instrument envisaged, which is an attempt at aii international 
regulation of the question on a general basis. The object is ro highlight the importance of adult education for the satis- 
faction of individual aspirations and the development of societies, to identifv possible solution^ to the basic^-problcms. insti- 
tutional or otherwise, which arise for adult education in current contexts and. laMlv, to spread undersl.uidihg of how- apd 
to what extent the development of aduh education, as part of a regeneration of education svstems. can help to make life- 
long education a reality as well as contributing to the implementation of policies in that respect. 
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ANNEX I 

PRELIMINARY DRAFT RECOMMENDATION ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 



The General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, meeting in 
Nairobi, Kenya from 25 October to 30 November 1976. at its nineteenth session. 

Recatlmg the principles set forth in Article 26 and 27 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, defining, 
guaranteeing and specif) mg the right of everyone to education and to participate freel) m the cultural, artistic and scien- 
tific life of ihe-com'muniiv, , 

Cotmdt'nni^ \\\d\ the access uf adults to education is a fundamental aspect of the right to education and a pre- 
requisite to exercise of. the right to participate in cultural, artistic and scientific Jife. 

Consultnn^ that the rapid pace of technical, economic and social change requires that education be considered 
as a life*long process and that adult education has an essential place in such a process, 
"** . - • ■ 

Comukrlni} that the development of adult education is necessa;) as a means of achieving a more rational and 

riiore equitable distribution of educational resources between )oung people anJ adults and of ensuring better understand- 
ing and more clFective collaboratton between the generations. 

CofiitfiLcJ that adult education has a decisive contribution to make to the full development of the haman per- 
sonality, to the renewal of educational methods and the renovation of education systems and also to economic and cul* 
tural development and social' progress. 

RcaffirniiHi; 'that the attainment of this objective entails creating situations in which the adult is able to choose, 
from among a variety of forms of educational activity the objectives and content of which have been defined with his 
collaboration, those forms which meet his heeds most closely and arc most directly Hflated to his interests. 

Dtantt^ tn tnmd the diversity of modes of training and education throughout the world and the spcci<tl problems 
pecaliur to the countries whose education systems are as yet underdeveloped or insulliciently adapted to national heeds, 

Wlshi'ii; to give effect to the conclusions, declarations and recommendations formulated by the second and third 
international conferences on adult education (Montreal 1960; Tokyo 1972), 

Deylnnu of making a further contribution- to putting into elTecl the principles set forth in the recommendations 
addressed by the J nter national Conference on Public Education to the Mmi.'^tries ojt Education concerning the access of 
women to education (Recommendation No, 34, 1952;, facilities for education in rural areas (Recommendation No, 47, 
1958) and literacy and adult education (Recommendation No, 58, 1965), 

_ Taking nou of the provisions of the Revised Recommendation concerning TechnicaPand Vcrcational Education 
adopted by the (jeneral Conference at its eighteenth session ( I974> and of resolution 3, 426 adopted at^the same session 
with a view to the adoption of an international instrument concerning action designed to ensure thai the people at large 
have free democratic access to culture and an opportunity to take an active part in the cultural life of society. 

Sotin^ fitrOivr tliat the International Labour Conference has adopted a number of instruments concerned with 
, Various iispeas of adult education, and in particu!,ir the. reConunendatron on vocational guidance (1949;, the recom- 
mendation on vocational traming in «igriculture (1956;, the recommejidation on vocatiomtl training (1962; and the.^ 
convention and recommendation concerning paid educational leave (1974;. and that the same Conference, dUiin^ its 
59tli session, approved conclusions with a vkw to the adoption in 1975 of one or more further instrumenis on vocational 
guidance and vocationai training, % , 

Haiin^^ltxulcd, at its eighteenth session, that adult education would be iiubject of u recommendation to Mem- 
ber States, 

Adopts the present 'recommendation this _ . - , . , . day of . : _ Ji)76. 

The General Conference recommends that Member States should *ipply the following provisions by taking what- 
ever, legislative or other steps may be required to give clfect within their respective territories to the principles set forth 
in this Recommendation, ' N» * 



The General Conference, "f^cominends that Member States -ihould bring this Recommendation to the attention 
of the authorities, dep.irtnicnt>> or hovli'es responsible for adult education and also of the various organizations tarrying 
out educational work for the benefit of adults, and of enterprises, trade union organizations, a-tsociations and other in- 
1 terested parties. 

The General Conference recommends that Member States should report to it, jit such .dates and in such form 
as shall be determined by it, on the action taken by them in pursuance of this Recommendation, 

U DEFINITION 

1, In this Recommendation, the term 'ailiilt education" denotes the, entire body »jf organized educational processes 
whereby per.sons regarded^as adult by the society to which they belong, and particularly person*) already in employment 
^ seeking employment, aic enabled to develop their abilities, enrich their knowledge, improve their technical or profes- 
1/^"''"^' quaIifica(ions and bring about changes in their attitudes or behaviour, 
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II. OBJECTIVES AND STRATEGY 

2. Geperafly speaking, the aim. of adult education should be to contribute to: ^ 

(a) developing the aptitude fur acquiring, cither individual!) or in gruupb. new knowledge, qualifiCatfons, attitudes 
or forms of behaviour conducive to the full tlowering, unit} and equilibrium of the {>ersonalit}; 

(bj developing a critiwai underManding of ni«tjor contemporar) probfems and social changes and the abiiit) to pla\ an 
active part in^ the progress of society with a view to achieving greater social justice; 

.<c) promoting increased avvarenes:^ of. and giving elfect to, all forms of solidarity, whether at the loca!. pfufcssional» 
natipnat or internritional level; 

(d) ensuring the individuaPs harmonious and effective incoiporatioii into the world of work, and developing the abilit} 
to create, cither individually or in groups, new material goods and new spiritual or aesthetic values. 

(e) promoting increased awareness of the relationship between man ^nd his physical and cuIturaL^environment, and 
fostering the desire to improve the environment and to resped and prolect nature, the common heritage and 
public property;'\ 

{t) Inculcating an under:>tandtng of and lespect for the diverstty of customs and cultures, on both the national and the 
international planes; ^ 

(gj developing the ncwcss.tr) discernment in using mass communication media, in particular radio, television, cinema 
and the press, and interpreting the various messages addressed Jo modern man b) society'. 

3. Adult education, should be based on the following principles: 

(a) it :>hua!d stimulate and sustain the interest of aiUilts undergoing training, appeal to tjheif experience and enlist their 
active participation at all stages of the educatipJial process in which they are involved; 

(b) it should adapt to each individual situation and take into account the personal characteristics of the adult under- 
going training, his age. hi.> social, occupationyi or/residential backgroj.ind and the wa) in which these inlerrelate. 
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(c) it should seek the backing of the community Jo which the adult undergoing training belongs and involve it as 
extensively as possible in the educational process. 

4 Each Member State should recognise adult education as a necessary and specific component of its education s)stem 
and a> a permanent clement jn its economic, social and cultural development policy, it should, .consequently, promote the 
creation of strL:clure>. the preparation and implementation of programmes and the application o! educational methods 
which meet the needs and aspirations of all categories of adults, without icstriction on grounds of sex, race, geographical 
origin, age* social status, opinion, belief or prior educational standard, 

5. , Each Member State should, in particular, work towards ensuring the equality of access of girls and wonien to the entire 
range of aduk education activities, including those which provide tiaining for qualifications leading to activities or res- 
ponsibilities- which have hitherto been reserved for boys and men. 

6. Measures .should be taken vvij[h a vievv to promoting the awcess to adult education programmes of nienibers of the most^ 
uhderpdvilegcd groups, especi.illy ^country people, whether settled or noniadic, illiterates, persons experiencing dillicultie:* 
of social adjustment, young peupie who have been Uiiable to acquire an adequate st.indard jof general education, or a 
qualification, pcisons sullering iiom a physical c»r mental handicap, migrant workers and refugees, unemployed workers 
and old people. ' - 

7. The objectives cf adult education policy should be incorporated in ntttionaf development pKins. they .should be defined 
in relation to the overall objectives of education policy and of economic, social and cultural development policy. 

S. Measures^ should be taken to ensure that the public authorities, institutions oi bodies engaged^ jn ^edueation. voluntary 
associations, workers' and employers' or^^aniAitions and users are associated in the t*isk of defining and giving elfect to 
these objectives. ' . p 

9. Adult education and other form:> of education, particularly school and higher education and initial vocational training, 
should not be concctved oi organized as .separate systems but a& components of equal importance jn an integrated and 
diflferentiated education system meeting the requirements of life-long education. 

10. It should be recognized that although in a given situation or for a given period* «j^dult education may play a compen- 
satory role, it is not intended as a substitute for adequate youth education: 

i 1.. The place of adult education in each education system should be defmed with a view to achieving. 

(a) a rectificatiuii of the niain inequalities in access to initial education and training, in particular inequalities based 
on age. sex* social position or socia or geographical origin: 

(b) greater fiexibilitv in the division of hunian life as between perioJs'^of education and of work, and the alternation 
of such period? during the cnlire life span: 

(c) recognition, and increa:>ed exploitation, of the actual or potential educational value of the adult> various 
.experiences^. ' • , 

(dj the easy iransftS-^trom one kind, type or level of education Iq another: 

(C) a greater interaction between the education system and its econonu'c, social and cultural .setting. 
O ^ (f) a better return on education expenditure as regards its contribution to economic. :>o\^uil and cultural development. 
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12. Agrari.in reform programniei. programmes fur the mcJcrnualion of *igricultiirc»^crafts or trade* industrial development 
programmes, progranjmes designed to combat poverty or to eliminate unwholesome li\ing quarters, programmes lo combat 
major enden)ic diseases or social evils and piogrammes for the development of hvgiene and health (including nutrition) 
should necessarily include sub-programmes for aduli education. 

III. THE STRUCTURES OF ADULT EDUCATION 

13. \Jember Stales should endeavour to ensure the establishment, maintenance and development of a netvvoik of bodies 
meeting the needs of adult education, whether e.\plLftlv stated or not. planned or oiheivvjse. this network ihould be sufii- 
cicntK diversified to meet the varietv of educational situations and sullicientK lleMble to adapt to their evolution. 

14. Measures should be taken in|ordcT to; / 

(a) identif) and anticipate edJicatioiul needs capable of being satisfied th.^ugh adult education programmes. 

(b) make full use of existing educational facilities, ineludiiii; public libraries and niusciinis. and create such facilities 
as may be lacking: 

(c) make the njcessarv Investments for the development of adult education, the training of training and organl^a- 
lional personnel, the production of eijuipment and the preparation of educational strategies and methods suitable 
for adults: 

(d) encourage exchanges" of c,\perience and compile and disseminate statistical and other information on the strate- 
gies, structures, contents, methods and resuhs, both quantitative and qualitative, of adult education. 

(e) bring the existence and nature of adult education programmes to the attention of all potential beneficiaries, in 
, ^ _ particular the most disadvantaged, on a svstematic basis, inform and cou'^sel those wishing to participate and 

provide background information and encdiTragemcnt for'tfiose who are hesitant about participating. 

15 In order to achieve these objectives, recourse should be had not onl\ to institi^tions and establishments whose primary 
' concern is adult education but also to: ' ' - 

(a) school, univcrsii). cultu^^al and scientific establishments, whetlfcr public or private, at all levels. 

(b) mass information bodies: the press, radio and television; 

* (c) voluntary associations and consortia: . . 

(d) „professionaI. trade union and fanuly organizations: . : 

(e) commercial firms; / . . ^ 

(f) educators, jtechnicians or qualified experts wording on an individual basis: 

(g) an) perSvU or group of person^ expressing the ^ish and who are in a position to make a useful contribution m this 
, regard bv virtue of their education, trainim;. experience or professional or social activities. 

K> Member States should encourage school and univer^a> establishments to participate on a broad basis in adult educa- 
tion programmes and in. action desFgned to promote the development of such proiirannnes. in particular bv 
making available their own teaching stall, conducting research and training the necessarv personnel. 

17, There should bc'^set up. at all levels, national, regioiial and local: 

(a) structures or procedures for joint action and co-ordination between pu[)lic authorities which arc competent iiuthe 
ficIA^^of adult education: ' 

(b) structures 6't procedures, for consultation, joint action and harmqmzano.n between the said public authorities, the 
1 representative.^ of adults undergoing training and the entire range of bodies carnviiig out adult education pro- 

grammes or activities designed to promote the develo pment of such programmes. ^ 

It should be anjong the principal funclions of these structures to identif) the objectives. Jo sliidv the obstacles en- 
countered, to propose and.^whcrc appropriate, carr) out the measures neccssafv for impIcmcntaUon ot the adult educa- 
tion policy and to evaluate the progress' mtidc. 

» ' ' . \ * 

18. There should be set up at national level. ani|. whdre appiopriate. at regional levej, structures for joint action and 
co operation between the ^public authorities and bfrdies respunsihic\for adult education on the one hand and the public 
or private bodies responsible for radio and television on the other. 

It should be among the principal functions of these structures to studv. propose and, where appropriate, carr) out 
measures designed to: \ . \ ' 

(a) set aside an adequate proportion of broadcasting time for education programmes. 

(b) promote the objectivity and educational qualities of progranmjcs as a whole; 

(c) establish a two-wa) flow of cxchangcsj)etween those responsible for orNthose profes>ionall^ engaged in educa- 
tional programmes broadcast by radio or television and the groups at which the v arc aimed. 

10 Arrangements ShoXild be niadc to ensure, on a regular ba^is, the necessar> funds {or adult education programmes and 
education designed to promote the development of such progiammes. it should be lecygnized th<it the public auihorit;es 
and empIo)ers have to coiriribute to these (umh to an extent commensurate with their /espective responsihihties and in 
accordance with the nature of the programmes in question. 

Member States shouKl allocate to adult education a pcrccnt.ige of public funds, and particularly of public funds car- 
T-njr^ rked for education, matching the importance of such education to society. ' 
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21. Member States should ensure that the public authorities: \ 

(a) encourage, b^ Ia)ing down «in appropriate legal and financial framework! the creation and development of adult 
education associations and consortia on a vohintary and administratively independent basis; 

(b) provide no n -govern mental bodies participating in adiili education programmes, or in action designed to promote 
such pcogrammes, in particular under contract, with the technical or financial resources enabling them to carry 
out their task; 

(c) see that such non -governmental bodies, enjoy the freedom of opinion and the technical and eduwitionai autonomy 
which are necessary in order to give effect to the principles set forth in paragraph 2 above; 

(d) take appropritc measures to ensure the educational and technical efilcienc> of programmes or action conducted by 
profit-making bodies or bodies in receipt of contributions frorii public funds. 

22 Lack of funds should not be an obstacle to the participation of interested parties in at|ult* education programmes. 
The participation of members of underprivileged soci»*f groups should, in* all tircumjitances, be free of charge. x - 

IV. CONTENT OF ADULT EDUCATION ' 

23 Adult education activities should cover all fields of life and knowledge and be addressed to people whatever their level 
of achievement. In particular, they should relate to: t 

(a) elementary education; . * ^ 

(b) Jjygiene, health, the upbringing of children, household management, consumer education. 

(c) knowledge of nature and the environment; , ' 

(d) *!echnical and vocational training, /iirtiier training*and retraining; 

ie) -human rights arid means of ensuring'^lheir exercise; * * . 

, (f; the major problems' of the moderrT w^rld; 
tg) civic, political, trade union and co-operative education; 
(h) the natural sciences, social sciences and humanities; 

education for cultural development and (or artistic t'reaiion; 
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(j, physical and sports education. ^ ^ • . ^ - 

24 Civic, political, trade union and co-operative education activities shuuFd be aimed particularly towards developing 
independent and critical judgement and^miplaftting or e.nhan*.ing the .necessary abilities for participation in the manage- 
ment of social affairs at all levels. 



mical and vocationfi*cducation activities should eniphasiiSe the acquisition of quafifications which are suflTiciently 
allow K^t subscqiicin changes of occupation and should combine general education and a preparation for work- 
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broad to allow t>f subscqiicift changes of occupation and should combine general education and a preparaUon for work- 
ing fife. 

Activities designed to pronijtc cultural development an J'artistic ^creation should^ provide .touning in the^ippreciation 
of existing JuUurai and 'artistic values and works and, at the same tirne, should aim to promote the creation of new values 
and new works.' bv releasing the expressive capa'bilities inherent in each individual or group. 

27 As far as settled or nomadic rural populations are concLrneu, adult education activities should be designed, in par- 
ticular 16: ' ■ , " 

(a) enable them to use technical procedures and methods of individual or joint work likely to improve thpr standard 
of living without obliging them to forego their own values; 

(b) put an end to the isolation of individuals or groups; 

(c) prepare individuals or groups of individuals who uie obliged to leave their homes, despite the efforts designed to 
halt the depopulation ot the countrvside. for a change in their way of life or for a new field of activity. 

2S '"With TCgAtd to such persons or groups as have'remamcd ilhtcrate or arc experiencing difficulty in adjusting to society 
because of the slendorncss of their resources, their limited education or their restricted participation in community life, 
adult education activities should 'be designed, in particular, not only to enable them to acquire basic k no vv ledger (reading, 
wnting. arithmetic. ImsIc understanding of natural and social phenomena), but also to make it easier for them to engage 
in productive vvork. to promote their self-awarencvs and their grasp of the problems of hygiene, health, hogsehold man- 
agement md the upbringing of children and to enhance their aiijononiy and. increase their participcftion in community life. 

. , With regard to )oiing people who have been unable to acquire an adequate standard of general education or a quali- 

ficuion. adult education ,ictivities should, in particular, enable them to acquire additional general education with a view to 
dt^veloping their ability to understand the problems of society and shoulder social responsibihtics and gaining access to the 
^ vocational training which is necessary for the exercise .of an occupational activity. ^ 

30 With regard to the physically or mentally handicapped, adult education activities should be designed, in particular, to 
restore or offset the physical or mental capacities which have been impairejil or lost as a result of theif h^ndJcap,^and-4ou^ . . ^ ,^ 
provide them with the technical or professional quaIific,i|.ions required for the exercise of an occupational activity compa- 
tible with their handicap. ^ " - 

31 With regard to migrant workers and refugees, adult education actW;^ics should enable them. in.paftiCukir. ^o acquire 
i-PiY^-the linguistic and general knowledge as well as the technical or professional qualifications necessary for their temporary or 



permanent assimilation in the societv of the host country and. uhere appropriate, their reassimilation in the society of 
their country of origin.^ 

. 32. With regard to unemployed workers, adult education activities should be designed, in particular,, to adapt or modify 
their technical or professional qualification with a view to enabling them to return to emplo)ment. 

33. AVith regard to the aged, adult education activities should be designed, in pai::icular: 

(a) to provide a grounding in the problems facing retired people and in uavs of dealing uith such problems, for the 
benefit of those who are on the point of leaving working life; 

(b) to enable those who have left working life to retain their phvsical and intellectual faculties and to continue to 
participate in community life and also to give theni access to fields of knowledge or tvpes of activit) which havt 
not been open to them during their working life. 

V. METHODS OF ADULT. EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 

34. Participation in an adult education progranime should of necessity be a voluntary matter. 

35. Participation in an adult education programme should be subject onlv to the abilit) to folli'w the course of^training 
provided and not to an) (upper) age limit or anj condition concerning the possession of a diploma or qualification, any 
aptitude tests on the basis of which a selection might be made if nccesj>ar) should be adapted to the various categories 
of candidates taking such tests. _ 

36. Adult education inethods should take account of: ' . ■ - * 

(a) the experience gained by the adult in the exercise of his family, social and occupational responsibilities: 

J (b) the famil), social or occupational obligations borne bv the adult and the fattgue and unpaired alertness which may 
result from, them; " " " * . 

(c) the special characteristics- of the adult's learning process. 

^ 37 Adult education programmes for the improvement of technical or professional qualifications should, as a general rule, 

. be organized during working time and, in the case of seasonal work, during the slack season., 

38 Tn ocder to encourage the broadest possible participation in adult education, the programmes should include one or 
more of the following: 

(a) remote teaching programmes such as correspondence courses and radio or television broadcasts, the intended 
recipients of such progfaoimcs^ ^cing invited to iorm^groups with a view to working or listening together (sucH 

/ .groups should receive appropriate pedagogical support); 

(b) programmes launched by mobile units; ' ^ - 

(c) self*teaching programmes. . «^ ' ^ 

The various services which public libiaries are able to put at the disposal of adults undergoing training should be. 
developed on a systematic basis. • , , ' : — 

39 It should be possible to acq^iiire certain forms of training or qualifications thnj^ygh intermittent participation in. educa- 
tion activities leading to the aWard of credits which Can be accrued and. or entea^;. in an individuaK student s "course 
record' book' V * ^ '^^ 

40, In^general, adult education activities should inchide the following phases, whether consecutive or otherwise. 
• (al background information; - ^ 

(b) compilation of requests and assistance in formulating requests or identifying needs; 

(c) definition of objectives; . ^ 

(d) finalizatiori of the programme and of materials; ' 

(e) the course 'itself; . ' -» ' - 

(f) ' evaluation; 

Adult education activities, and. in particular, activities concerned with pre-1ittrau> or literacy work or programmes , 
intended for persons having a low level of education attainment, shi^uld include a ' folluw-up*" phase designed, through 
^ various means such as educational radio or television programmes, group stud) sessions, etc, to ensure that what has 

been leacnt during such activities isrconsolidated and extended. 

^ , * . " ' ' 

4r Relations between the adult undergoing training and the adult education teacher .should be established on a basis of 
s . mutual respect and co-operation. » ♦ 

42. The methods used in adult education should njt appeal to a competitive .spirit but .should develop in the adults under- 
going iraifling a shared sense of purpose and habits of participation, mutual help, collaboration and team work. 

43 Teaching materials (textbooks. audio*visuaJ equipment, etc.) for adult education should be prepared with a view to 
^ the categories of persons for whom they are intended and with their assistance^m^vo./ar as this is possible, they should 

.be adapted to each specific sit/iilition. i . ' 

44 The prcrniscs iLsed fof adult education need 'not nece'sVarif) be usedTor that exclusive purpose ful ifta) also be niul- 
tipurposc or integrated facilities or premises generally used or capable of being used for other purposes in particular, 

O hool. university and scientific establishments, social, cultural or socio-cultural centres, clubs, workshops or-^opcn air sites. 
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45. Particular emphasis should be placed on adult education activities of concern to an entire social or geographical^ entity 
or, failing that, action (or institutions) of concern to a diversified audience (chddren as well ab adults« those vvho are^ 
employed as well as-those who are not employed). 

46. Member States shuuldLinitiatc, pronitjlc and support research concerning adult education and, in particular, research on: 

(a) incentives and obstables to learning; 

(b) the adult s jearning process; ' - 

(c) . the processes through \\hich and wa\b in which knowledge ib acc|Uircd, in particular among populations without 
^previous education; 

(d) processes of interpersonal and mass communication; * 

(e) leaching aids: 

(f) evaluation of the effectiveness of -training: 

(g) the socio-economic aspect of adult education; ^ . 

(h) the assessment and adjustment of suppl) and demand with regard to adult education facilities. 

The corresponding research programmes should be carried oui b) universities, adult education bodies and research 
bodies. * r J ♦ 

VI. TRAINING AND STATUS OF PERSONS ENGAGED. IN ADULT EDUCATION WORK 

47 It should be recognized that adult education Requires the participation of persons possessing the nijcessar^ qualifica- 
tions. It follows that persons responsible for taking part in the preparation and implementation of adult education pro- 
grammes should }fc adequatel) trained and that t^ieir knowledge and skills should be periodicall) updated. 

48. Measures should ba taken in order to secure the recruitment and training of: * ' 

(a) educators specializing in adult education at all levels; 

(b) specialists in the planning and administration of adult education; / 

^V(c) personnel competent to give advice and guidance to adults on educational matters;^ 



(i!) specialists in the use of mass communication media and audio?visual media for adult education, 
(e) specialists in group leadership and activities. / , ' — ~ 

49 Measures should also be taken in oider to make highl) qualified specialists aware of the problems of adult education 
with a \iew to securing their participation in >arr}ing^o.Mt research on this subject, in training adult^^ education teachers 
and in promotional work, either direcf or indirect, in regard to adult education programmes. 

50 Nfcasur.cs should be taken to enable an) one eapable of acquiring the nccessar,) skills to take part ^in the^ pr(;paratioii 
and implementation of adult education progr.immes. In addition to those who are principallv occupied with adult educa-. 
\ion aeii\lties. the following categories of persons in, particular haVe a potential role to play in this regafd. 

(a) / teachers, whatever may be the level and nature of their teaching activities; 

(b) those employed in the field of mass communications, whether in a position of authority or otherwise, 

(c) con'mi unity qnd rural developnient leaders; x / , ' 
;J) pei^ons engaged in the popularization of science and in organizing cultural arid sporting activities, 

(e) social Workers: 

(f) those responsible at all levels for voluntary organization^; " 

(g) tecrihicians and qualified experts. - ^ • 

fic^rel 
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' (a) ihcjpi'iQciples of economic and social development, as it bears on adult education; 

(b) systems m^<^ucation; • ' . 

(c) the ijiethodolog\<s^ situational analysis; 

. _ . ^ — •(d)-the^planning; organi5:^(ik>n and-niahageme of ed,ucational activities; 

(e) tlie specific characteristic.^of the learning -process in adults; 

(f) traditional and modern techmqties. ;iiethods and facilities for promotional work; 

(g) the introduction of teachinfii>aid$.\^ 

► 52;, Persoife habiflially employed m adult educalton work should not be offered less favourable remuneration and oppor- 

tunities for promot^n than those available to the members of comparable professioiis. Persons engaguig from time to time 
in adult education woik should be iible to do so without detrinicnt to their remuneration or piomotion either msuei^work 
O r in their main occupation, \ 

^ , . \i 



5 1 . Tlliiioretijcal and practical tr«umng on the problems and methods of aJult education should, as appropriate and at the 
various fcvols. relate to: 



Y(I, RELATIONS BETWEEN ADULT EDUCATION AND YOUTH EDUCATION 

53. The education of )oung people ^hoiilJ proi^rcssivelv be oriented tow«;rds life-Iotig education, taking into account the 
experience gained in regard to adult eduCtition. wiih a .iew to preparing )oung people, whatever their social ^.igins, XO 
take part in adult education. 

"J ■" , . ' 

To this end. measures should be taken with a view to: 

'/(a) democratizing access to all levels of education and training; "7 

<b) removing th<^barrien5 between disciplines and also between t}pes and levels of education: " 

(c; modifving school and training 2>)ll<kbubes v\ith a \iev\ to maintaining «md stimulating intellectual curiosity, and 
also placing greater emphasis, alongside the- acquisition of knowledge, on the development of aptitudes and the 
acquisition of conscious attitudes and patterns of behaviour; 

(d) renJering school, univer^it) and trammg establishments increasing^ open to their economic and social environ- 
ment and linking cducatioji and work more firmly together; ^ ^ 

(e) informing )oung people who leitve full-time education or initial training of the opportunities olTered b} adult 
education. 

54. In Cases where a training course organized *»s part of adult education le*»ds to the acquisition of a qualification in res- 
pect of w.hich. .1 diploma or certificate ib *»Wdr_ded when the qualification is acquirer! through suid) m school or university, 
such training should be recognjzed by the award of «i diploma or certificate. ha. ing equal status. Adult education pro- 
grammes which do not lead to the *»cquisihon of a qualification similar I o those in respect of which a diploma or certifi- 
cate is awarded should, in appropriate cases, be . recognized b\ the award of a training certificate. , 

' ' ^ / ^ 

VHLTHE RELATIONS BETWEEN ADULT EDUCATION AND WORK 



55. Jn order to promote the parlfcipatjon ofj^ons ol modest nie»ins. whether wage-earners or otherwise, in adult educa- 
tion programmes, not onlv b\ rcducin^Jhe constraints to which the\ arc subject but also b) providing them with the 
opporiunit) of using in their wur}>^the knowledge, qualifications or itptitudcs which adult education programmes are 
. designed to make availablclo-'tfibm, measures should be taken: 

(a) to iniprove. ^vofking conditions anil, in particular, to alleviate the arduous character of work and reduce and 



(a) lo miprovj^ ^orKing c 
^djusl^working hour35 



(b) to promote the granting of stud^ leave during working lime, without loss of remuneration or subject to the pay- 
ment of compensator) remuneration and pa)ments for the purpose of uilseuing the cost of the education received, 

(c) to oiXcr comparable facilities to non- wage-earners of limited means.. 

5^ Member States should encourage or facilitate the inclusion in collective labour agrcemems of clauses beaiing orfadulT 
education, and in particular clauscs^'stipulatlng: ^ . ' 

(a) thc^nature of the Jtiatcnal possiblffties and financial benefits extended to eniplovees, and in particular those cm- 
proved in sectors vvRcre japid technological change is taking place or those threatened with being laid oil, with 
a^view to their participation in adult education programmes; 

(b) the manner in which technical or professional qualifications acquired through adult cduCiition are t*iken into ac- 
count in determining the emplovmcnt category and in establishing the level of remuneration. 

57. Member States should also invite firms: ^ ^ ' 

(a) to anticipate and publicize, b) level and type of qualification, their skilled manpower requirements and the me- 



'thods of recruitment which arc envisaged to meet such needs; . • ■ f 

(b) to organize or develop >i recruitment s)\tem suc.h a*> will encourage their employees to seek to improve their 
occupatfdhal qualifications. , ' . ' 

58 In connexion with adult training programmes 5>r.ganized b) a firm for its staff. Member States should ensure that em- 
ployees wha are accepted for such courses: 

(a) are chosen in consultation with the wo^-kers' representative bodies; 

(b) receive a certificate of training or paper qualification on completion i7f the programme enabling them to satisfy 
third parties that they have completed a given training course or received a given qualification. 

50. Measures should be taken with a view to pf\|ni6t^ing*thc. participation of adults belonging to labouring, agricultural 
or craft communities in the iniplcmentaliun of adult education progiamnies intended for such communities, to this end 
they should be gr)inted special facilities. , c 

^ rX. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 

60 Member States should strengthen their cu-upejation, whether on a bilateral or. mult/f^iteral basis, with a view to 
promotirg the dcvelof^ment of adult education a^i.d the improvement of its content and methods. 

To this end. the) ^should endeavour incorporate specific clauses bearing on adult, education in international agree- 
ments concerned with co-operation in the fields of education, science and culture. v 

Q I .Member States should jiut their experience with regtird to adult education at the dispostil of other Member States bj 
J (providing them with technical assistance and, in *ippropriate Case^, with material or financial assistance. 



The) should bvstematicallv support adult education activities conducted in countries so wishing, through Unesco and 
through other international organizations, with a view to economic, social and cultural development in the. cotmtries 
concerned « 

62 Measures ^should be taken at national, regional and international^ levels with a vicvv to making regular exchanges of 
information and documentation pn the strategies, structures, contents, methods and results of adult education and on 
relevant research. " • 

"^These exchanges should be made on a vv'itematic basis between countries Ticing the same probIem^ and so p^l.iced as 
to be capable cf applying the same solutions, to this end, meetings should be organized, in particular on a regional* or 
5ub-regionaI basis, 'with ** vie)v to publicizing relevant experiments and Mudwng to what extent thev are rei^tijdi*c»^J<^' 
similarly. joint_machirierv sh6u!d be set up in order to ensure a better return on the research which' is undertaken. 

^3 Pleasures should be take^n with a view to optimum dissemination and utilization of audio-visual equipment and 
hiaterials. In particular.' it would be appropriate: 

U) to adapt such dissemination and utilization to the various, countries' social needs and conditions, bearing in mind 
^ their specific cultural cha'r;\ctcristics arid level of development: " ^ , 

. (b) to remove the obstacles to such dissemination and utilization resulting from the regulations governing cohimercial 
or intellectual property, ' ^ ^ " . 

M In order to, facilitate international co-operation, M/mber States shoulJ appIv to .idult educajion the standards recom-, . 
mended at international level, in particular with regard to the presentation of statistical data. 
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1. The definition \yhich is offered here: 

-o ^ ' . . 

.(a)^s intcntionah) u neutral definition, it attaches no value judgenicnts to the notion of adult or of Jdulf'X'ducation; 
it is not concerned^ with ultimate objectives; 

* "* . 

(b) is at the same time a positive and ♦» neg*»tive definition* it is positive in that it makes use »)f the ntition of **orga- 

nized*' processes, it is .negative in that, as a consequence, it inipliciti) excludes v<igue influences which cannot be 
4 embodjed in a policy. * ■ 

2/^ The pu^poscwof this paragraph is to clan f) the objectives of adult education as identified m the preliminary report. 
It is intended to define not content, which is the subject of Part !\' of the Recommendation (paragraphs 23 to 33), but ul- 
tiriiate goals. - ^ . , 

3. The purposc(of this paragraph is ti) spell t)ut the fundamental approach of aduU educ*ition/ Based on the par- 
ticipation,<n those w^ncerned and recognition of the specific character of each situation and the important role played 
by thc/^mmunity. . 

The purpose of this paragraph is: 

(a) to define the relationship ihat must be established between adult education* on the One hand, and economic, 
social imd cultural development policy, on the other, with regard to the education system, the point is made that 
adult education is not only part of the system but also a specific part of it; • . 

(bJf to, list the major c*itegories of problems raised b) the implementiition of an adiilt education poliC), thereby pre- 
^ figurii^ the ^hema subsequently adopted; j- 

(c) to recall that an adult education policy mu^st not entail discriminationC I 

TH|s paragraph specifies the scope of the principle of non-diserimmation. in so far as it relates to girls and women, and 
e'l^iphasizcs thc'^need for'an active policy. ^ 

6. This paragraph also emphasizes the need for' iin \ictive polic) wit)/regard to «i numbei of disadvant«iged,socidl groups. 
TI30C social groups are not of equal importance, swjnic occur 111 all countries, others main!) in developing countries and 
others again mainly Jn developed countries. '"^ ' ' \ ^ 

1. This paragraph affirms the need, ili the' context of plannaig .ictivitjes. to take into account the objectives of adult 
cducaiion in themselves and also in relation to the objectives ^of education in gei)er<d and >of development policy. 

~ ' - . • ' \ 

8. This paragraph highlights the need for broad consultation vvilL regafd to the framing and implementation of an adult 

^ qducation policy.- | _ \ ' . 

9. This paragraph reaftlriiis and c^xtends the idea set out in paragraph 4 concerning the placfe, of adutt_cducatian in 
education systems. It specifies thjc relationship between earl) education and adult education from four .different angles. 

(a) non-separation; • -4 ' , 

(b) differentiation: ^ " • 



{z) equal importance: , ^ - _ • ' ' 

(d). complementarity with a view to life-lony education. 

10. The pii,rpo.se of this paragr«iph is to recall that the various components of education s)stenis should be developed 
harmoniously.^ /l • - ' 

11. Education s).steins are of varidlis kinds with the result that adult eductttion. as the preliminar) report mentions, wilj - 
necessarily pla) a variable role *iiid occup) »Ldiffet;ent place depending on the scopes and perfornuince of the education 
svstem. The purpose of thi^ paragraph is to >pecif) the elements on the basis of which this role and place may be defined. 

12. This paragraph li^ts. in \jhiit is intendeil' to be a ftiiil) comprehensive manner, the t)pes of development programmes 
which should include ;in adult education component., ^ 

13. This paragraph formulates, along the hnes set out in the preliminary report^ the need for fiexible, diversified and 
adaptable structures. ' . • 

14. This paragraph describes the various measures, which need to be taken in order to provide adult education not only 
with structures for action but also with the accompanying structures necesstiry for the long-term development of such action. . 

15. ^This paAigraph lists the bodies «ind person^ h«ivinga part to pkty in carrying out the tasks outlined in the preceding 
paragraph. <? , - ' 

* / ' • ■ 6 . ' 

16. This paragr*iph dwells or) the need for cnliNting the^participation of school and iiniversit) establishments in carrying 
out *idult education programmes. In the main these *irc infeiences driiwn from the principles set forth in paragraphs 4 
and 9., There docs not sctni to be an) need lo. spccifv more precisel) whiit forni the required participation should take, 
it is clear that it would entail involvement in the tasks mentioned in paragraph 14. 

17. This paragraph, which deal.s with tffe itiiictuics fui co-^jperation and co-ordination^ distingULslies between twp difr 
^ -ent levels; , . * ' ' 



A 



(a) the first concerns the relaiiofis b^tweeh public auttiorities: , ^ o 
* * • # . * / 

(b) the second concerns the relations between the public authorities on the one hand apd non-governniental bodies 
. on the other. ' . f ^ ^ . . 
. • ■ ' • * * / ' - . ' ' ' 

S- This paragraph deals v\iih tfie rcKthohs which should be otablished belueen 4hobe responsible for adult education 
and J I hose responsible for f*tdio and lelcMMon broad\;ii^tini;. It specifies the niea^tiie^ which should be a Jopted as a Uieans 
of ensuring that radio and television contribute effectively to adult education. 

19 Apart froni^affirniing the need- for regular financing, this par*igraph specifics that the public authorities and enipIo)ei6 
must participate in siu:h financing in prt^portion to tfaeir respective le^poni^fbiitties. This docs not rule out other sources 
. of finance but mere|^pinf5I>kits.i.hc principal responsibilities in-'this regard? . - 

20. .This paragraph j!>ei\ out the infercikcs to be drawn from paragraph 19 *ts far as the pubhc authorities are concerned. 

21 "This paragraph is concerned with spCcif)ing the nature 01* Tfie^rehttions \\hich must be estabhshed, between the public 
authorities and noji goveinniyrrtal^bodies, engaged in adult ^ducation from the legal and financial poini-af view and from 
the point of vievv of liberties, and tei^huical xtnd educational^ * » 

22. The purpose of this paragraph is to ensurejhq^- the: adult uot obliged* on account ofJiis limited financial mearth* to 
ioTii^o an education which would be useful to him. ft prepo.^cs that .^dult education be made available without charge, 
at least 10 those who arc poorest. It seems that this is essential if the objectives spelt out earlier are to be achieved. 

23 This paragraph does not list Qltimatc goals, which vvere enumerated in'parjgraph 2.^but content. Alihough it is pos- 
sible ,io point out similarities between certain objectives in paragraph 2 and^cer^ain-coij^cnts in par^tgraph 23, it is clear, 
that .pach programme in .paragraph 23,. separatelv. should aim to achieve the sum liilal of the ultimate goals. specified in 
paragraph 2.^ ^ ^ ' . . . ^* ' , ■ * .* ' ' 

24. 25 and 26.^ These paragraphs describe, in conformft) with the guidelines set out in the prelimii».»ry report, the spirit 
jC^'hich ceflairi of the programmes specified in paragraph 23 should be conceived and carried out. 

* V " ' ' ' " , ■ ^ . \ ■ ' ' 
27 to 33 These paragtaphs define the^main contponcnts of progrttnimes which should be implemented for the benefit 
o| the nrt'ost disadvantaged sectors pf the population. . ^ \ 

34* The ^cope of the principle embodied in^this paragraph, under vvhich participation^ in an adiilt education programme 
should be voluntary, is to be unJerstooil in close, relationship with the provisions of paragraph 14Cc). fundamental as 
the rule of voluntar) participation is. it docs not exchu^. and lo some extent it even assumes, intensive work to provide 
, Kacjt^round information and encouragement for persons who are reluQtani to pa/ticipate in an adult education piogrammc 
, because they feci the v arc inadequatelj prepared or bectiusc thev^ do not clcarl) sec* the point. 

35 .Thc^,purf5&se of this paragraph is to emphasize .hat adult education njust not be based on machrticfv for seleciiomand , 
e\cjusic:|f but. on the contrarv. must be as .ifccessible as possible to all categories-.ol adults who feel the need of training, 
while if is true that some types i)f training b) reason of their^ purpose and characteristics, cannot usefullv accommodate all 
upplicants. admission requirements in such case's should not gnlail aiiv explicit or implicit discrimination such as all .too 
frequently occurs injhe case of aptitude tests based on a particular culture. --.,v ^ 

3fi The purpose of this paragraph. is to specify the scope of the priaciples set, forth in paragrtiph 3, the main characteristFcs . 

* of the individual situation of the adult undergoing training are, on tlKr^ositive siJe". his experience and. on the negative side, 
the constraints to which he is. subject, in more general terms, it would be arbitrary 'to rderUify certain featurp of 
ihe adult's learning process with those with which educators are already familiar through having observed ihe^ii in 

' children or adolescents. , - - * * , - . ^ 

37 Thi> p.ir 'graph stipulates that in order to improveJea|-ning>yi'nditions *Hid avoid overtiring^the adult student, educa-*^ 
tjon programmes for the improvement of technical or** pco'fcssional qualincations should taKe place dunn^^working hours* 
/ furthermore, the observance of this prmCiple is >ustifie^kin terms ,of the elfort which is required of am' aUult who ia 
engaged in tfaming activities and in terms of the advantaues which are Itkelv to accrue to the. community - 

_ ' . ' ^'"^ ' 

3S This paragraph describes the t)pes of programmes which. 'U)rough being designed largely with an eye to the student'.s 
convenience, are most ?eadily eomp.aible wiffa the exercise of^an occupational activity or discharge of a.soci.d or family* 
rcsponsibilit). it alsin,speci/ies that remote te.iching^ progranimes, in order to be elTei,[ive. should be the subject of acconi- 
pan)ing action, without which the student is likely to feel isolated and discouraged and will, 111 any case, be unable to^ 
evaluate his progress. - " . ^ \ 

39 This paragraph too seeks to make eduuation programmes *is convenient for the intended recipients as possible by al- 
lowing for the acqihSition of a complete 'teaming by means of short, successive, inter<!onnected courses. le.uiing ulluuately 
to the same results as a MngJ^ pcMod^ traii]ing. the article also introduces tbc .idea of an ^O'-hvidual students course 
record b(j)ok 'whefcby^ the adult's dificrent educational experiences can be entercii in a single .docunient, thus enabling 
him to keep a .record of his training and. where appropriate, to secure recogaition fo/ it. , ' 

^40 This paragraph is in keeping with the preliminary report in the emphasis which it places on the iniporlaricc oC not 
r^jducing education to the mere transmission of knovv ledge, jt specifics the different^ stages one has n'orm.dly to go through, 
;J^^nsccuiivel) or not from one's fir,st contact with a speciliTpupuIaUon till one is^in a position to say th.U the pro- 

grammes have Jichieved their aTni. \\ recalls that adult education work should include a foIloW-up" ph*tse. as a means of - 
consolidating anil extending* what has been lear^nt, / * 

4^1. This_ paragraph spells out the implications of the general pruiupleS set foith in paragraphs 4 and 36, with regard to 
the relationship between the educator and the adult undergoing traimng. . 

42 This paragraph spells out the im plicati ons, a s far s\h the methoil.s of eduottioii arc con.ernciK of the importance at* . 
tachcd to the comiriunity aspects of adult education and its role in promoting adult awareness and the development of all 
O forms of solidarity. . i ' ^ ff" 
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43. This p.arat;raph cnipfiaMZw^ that tc«iwhm^ niatcii.ils or supporting cquiphiciit used fur adult education should not as a 
i!eircrJit ruK' consist vf standard items* uscXwhaicvcr the naiiirc of the andicnee, the idea is oot on!v not to use /or adults 
material which was desit^ried tor children but .i!>o not to usv f or adults material which has been designed fur otiie* aliults, 
as was alread^^ clear front* paiaiiraph -tO(dK the preparation of icawhing^^riiateiials should be regarded, as f*ir as possible, 
as a nccessarv stage in organizmg any training activity. ' 

44. This paragraph cniphuMZcs the iiecd. which had ahead) becii slrc:»sed_ir) the prchmmarv report, of achieving the 
spatial integration ot adiilt eduvatioii m the enviroiinient which il «uni^ fo Kansfoim, The use of multipurpose f«icihtics 
is.no more than a 2>peci/ic m^iunwc ul Mich inic^iatj^n. in lUuiu w«»>c.s, the natuial environment ' ofTcrs the best solution, 

4,**. T!his paragraph, .^^ihieh,^ Iikw a nanibcr ol others, spells out thw implications ot rccogmzmg the* impori«ini role plaved 
b) the cbmnuinit) urilic pioccs*) vf »*di»It ,edueaiion, enipha^i^ws that the coninuiniiv must tor this purpose be seen as far 
as possible in terms yf a toialitv. the iiiteractions which arise ui ato learning situation mav be used as a means of oxer- 
coming barriers separating age groups of population groups. ' ^ 

46. 7*his paragraph enui^cUitcs Ihc niuin licIJ> on wl.iwh adiilt cduwahon research policv should concentrate, it seems that 
such fese«irch should wove^ ihc socio economic aspects ot ad^ilt cJuvation as well as its siriciiy pedauogiCiil aspects, 

47. This paragraph «ccan» thul the nrcparation ard iniplenient«ition of adult education programmes calls for a high 
degree of skill and that those taking pari in it should therefore ha\e .been adequatcl) trained, 

48 This paragraph enumcjiuio llt^ ii»a*n vatc<:oiics of adalt education, specialists who should be recruited and trained. 

49. Th»s paragraph calls I* r ihc wic»itu>u ol a bod; ot high level specialists who could contribute to research, the trainifig 
of personnel and promotional work in regard to adult education programmes. 

50. This par»it,*aph fcculls thai. .»pa.t trom the persons referred to m the preceding paragraphs, alj adults arc potential 
educators, it point out thai this potemial h.i> no chance of being realised unless the adult i> gt\en encour«jgcn]eni, and 
spdls out the vuiio^ij calc^^^f.w^ c^f persons who are pai titular Iv well suited, in view of their responsibilities and qualifi- 
cations, tOvti».I^e part as educators cr organizers in adult education programmes. , ^ 

5L This paragraph cn^iiiicraivr.* ifie nutui clenients whivh should be inwluded in «i programme fur the training of adult 
'^edfic'atio'h personnel. ^ ^ ' ' ^ ' 

52. The purpose of this paragraph is; ^ ' ' • ' 

ta) to elimin«tic pov^ible uicqualiiics bctw'Lcn^i^c Ue,itiMent accorded to 'persons empioved on a full-tinic basis iri ,tdult 
education and the ircaimcni given to members of comparable professions; 

(b) to recall that safeguards need to be wnttCn into the rijIc^<tiU legislation if one is to IP ike it possible to keep 
;>witching bcusecn work an adult education teacher and ^the^exer^^se of sonic other profession or responsibility. 

53. This paragraph deals with in.aicrN on^%hich a great deal more could be said but this would Tc<i\\y provide the 

muten\il tor ar^othei ic^iiiuniwud.UKui vimwcfning the feadjusimcnt of the sir.Uwiures and methods of (ormal education 

in the contcAt ct Ide ktit vuuw*4.iK'rt! a^^/cs not seem, however, th»»i the present recommendation can alford to pass over 

-the matter, entirefv without 'comment, ^ 

/ . . c . >i - 

54. This p.ir.uiupli relefs te the pioblein v'f diplum«f> oi ccj^ificit^es !:iW«irded both bv schools and universities Hnd b) 
adult edueati*.'!!, t Wiipoi t**iit that the diplomas awarded in reined *i>f courses o^ training of a given standard should 
be ot C4.|ual Value. v'theiWi*>L the.pic^lige of adult ediication would b^ lower than that of conventional channels. 

55. The pri>bLniN oi cn^aiui^iii^ pariicip.ttiitii in aduh cduwuli^^tu *iwliMties call for "Specific me*isures alTecliiig ^he whole 
orgaai/alion ot vvi iksu^: lile. aillK>agh it in piobabK nt.'i the, buN*nV<^*of LnejjCo to go into the details of such measures. 
It is dcMrable that it shouTd indicate at least the mam lines .ilong vvlr/ch the) should be directed. 

56. This paragraph rclciN io lv\o tvi^c-j oi pii.»bieni to which ,i -lomiion ought to be found \vithin the framework .o.' wol 
lective labour agreements: " , ^ 

(af^there i^ liule likelihood ul giealei p,un^ip*uion In wofku . in aduliwedueaiion progranmies if th'ex are not encour- 
aged to participate through adjUsiniiinis in their working conditions;* 

<b> in View k4 the cllori whiwli ly lecjuued of a worker who ei.jbiirks on a training course, ilie.ierms on which he will 
be eniitled lo niajcfial rcw<.);.nihi>ii iii respect ol .Mich Utuning should be clear I \ defined, although it wijl not be 
possible to .ovaid siiwh rcvo;:{ .il*v>n iii cvei v ease, tiie matter should not be let I to chance circumstances or (he 
discretion of emplovei^.. ^ 

57. This paragiaph einpii»»>i/c* the need i^^i lixms u» coninbiite bv then peisoiinel policies to elforis which are made to 
pi m nianpov^er requirenicnis and to iniprtne occupational qualifications. 

' * *■* . 

58. Thi> pat,'it;faph fev»iIK wiUuii aifangeiuvi*U whieh >houlJ govein the access of workers to (raipmg iind should make 
'^It easier Ii*r them ihc tr*iUUiJg which thev iiave acqiiiiiLd it Niich tjaining is -provided on the initiative of the firm. 

5'^, This puragiupli r.eleiN u the Ucsualnliiv oi enlisting iii ,uluU vducatioj the p«u Ucipatton ol persons belonging originallj 
lo the communities tor which such education is intended. , * • 

fiO - hZ, These paiagiaph, Npeil vuu tlit ^e<«s^Uv ot sffcngiheiiing iiiUrii*itii»iial eo-».tpei*iiton anil |>romoiing international 
st^lidantv in the licld *»d»iU.eJuvaiit»u, li.cv dwdi »>n die liewJ lor *i e^-jjiUiiiiiUis exchange of infi>rmaiion and specify the 
fields which suvh e\ehaa*;cs should ciu^r and -iKi* the niitsi appii^piiaie levels. ilie\ inicntionalK^ envphasize the regional 
and siib-rcgional Iraniework and suggest tliat joint niachineiv be *«et up at this level, 

63. Th:s paragntph raises two pr»^Wvin^ , 

(.a> the problem of the pEveaiitions vv]iiwlT^sltciti}:iJ43i;Jaken in disswiiiinating and using the eijinpment and materials 
in question so as ti» en^tiie that the new i»ppiMtuniiies^«vhicUUiiev^«iie mstiunicntal in makipg availaMc in adult 
' education rcallv have the .desired -lesult; . 



(b) ihc problem of the JiiHtultv of JU^omlnaiing auJio-MMul cwjuipnicnt «inJ huitoriab. owing to a number of res? 
trictive regulations. ' . " , 

While it i^ true that the JiM»cniinatiun of thi^ nuitciiai nut^t nut be «tibit[aiit\ te^trtcted. it also true that it must not 
be arbitrarily eneourageJ. without reference to the le*iMbili:» of Ubing tt at !oe*il or n«itiona! lc\eL nioJern equip- 
ment and aids a/e ^u^ef ul onl\ in far as their use is proper Iv dc^'e tailed into an educational itrateg) adapted 
10 the requirements of; the comnuinit} rather than e\ij»iing as an extra. una«>2»iniilated factor. 

64. ThU paragraph, vvhivh h included In the majority of international mdtruinenu. .Mre^^es the ipiportancc of harmoni^- 
inc the standards used in different countries, particular 1\ wuh regard to the presentation of statistical data. 
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CANADIAN RESPONSE TO THE PROPOSED IN^^^^ 

IfsiSTRUMfeNT ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Dear Mr. Dircclor Genernlr 

Thank vou lor vuur Iclier of Scplenibei/ 1975 in whivh vou invileJ this Coniniissioir^ response lo Ihe proposed 
Instnimenl on Ihe Dcvclopnicnl ot AJull Education. During ihc pa»l two monlhs we Iia\c consuhcd boih ihc governmen- 
tal and non-^ovcrnmcnial Olgani^allo•.4 wilhin Canada who h*ivc an tntcicsl in ihis qucslion. As a result iil our dclailcd 
Mudv of the documcni. uc arc now in a pusilion lo place before \ou lor .consideiation several rcconmicndations con- 
cerning imporlant aspecis of ihe proposed Inslrumenl, 

It is^imporiani lo rcmeniber lhat Ihe slud\ of ihis docur*icnt is anolhcr imporlanl slcp in Ihe ongoing reflexion 
Iniliated bv conferences, publications* seniinar:>, niainlv Juring the prep«iralion peitod of ihe Tok\o Coiilerence. We 
have made a detailed sludv vf this instrument Wilh this hisloiical perspeclive in nuiid, and Wuxonvcyour point of view 
^?!L^hc aspects. oLlhi>-projecl. of international recommendallons vvhich we feel lo be ihe most imporlant. 

Al the outset we wish Jo applaud^ the highlv commendable imlialives of UNESCO m developmg this draft fnslrii- 
nienk And we arc in agreement vviih the general direction of the (Cconmiendations contained in the document. \\e are 
confident lhat this Instrumcnf w^il be -of significant value in Ihe development of aduU cducatiun on a world scale jf it is. 
approved at ihe 19lh General Conference. " ^ 

We wish, however, lo suggest for vuur sympathetic consideration liie following pioposaK to- improve the docii* 
mcnl in- several important areas: 



/ 



A. Si^mifiaini int plications oj the Tokyo Conference and the i'aure >Repori 

Taken as a whole the document docs not appear lo us lo incorporate fully Ihe principles established a I the 
Tokyo Conference on .\dull Education and in the fnlernalional Commi>sion on ihe Development of Education (faui'c 
Rcportj/ In our view, there is a need lo reconsider the text of the proposed iiistrunient m order to reflect nioreyadequalely 
the Cuftcepis and positions reached by UNESCO at Tok)o and in ihe r*»ure Report and to integrate the major ideas 
from ihese documents within ihe present icxi — all resnllin^ from UNESCOs initiative. 

Specifically, we recommend that ihe following central concepts be more adequatch incorporated into the pro- 
posed instrument, fir^t. the central Importance of the concept of democratization' and the creation of learning oppor- 
I unities tor all persons^ and particularly, for sociallv disadvantaged groups. .*cco//c/» the cniphasi** up».»n the coninuinily 
dimension of educaliun bevond the immediate notion of individual learning which constuutes a tool for social, economic, 
polllkal and cultural development (di^ussions at the Tokvo Coofereiicc made clear that adult educatuin c*in be regarded 
as an insirumenl with vvhich to combat economic and cultural alienation and prepare the way for the emergence of a 
llbef«iting, genuine national .culture").' third, the importance of the coi^yfpt ol, lifelong learning, which entails a recog- 
nition ll^al the education of children and of adults should be seen ij^» a Ur^cf ji|Kirspcctivc ol iccipr^tcal relationships bet- 
ween th| school and the community, promoting comnuinity dcvclopnienr,*»^*X.*t ^ 

B. 5/ri/iJi/ref and Financini> oj Adtdt Editcatlon ^ ~ ^-i/ 

.Throughout the docimicnt. and in particular in section 3. there is *t need to place moic stress iipon funding for 
adult education, since in most societies, without much more adequate huiding. significant development ol tht? potential uf 
adillt edu:ation will not be possible. W'i^, recommend that thi-* section of the doeupient be re-drawn to take account of the 
need to r:-evaluate the distribution of educatiunal budgets among thc^Jlwu sectors Hmtial and further education) and to 
reflect the importance both of .tugmenting the si/.e of adult cdue«ition (budgets, and diversifying sources of support fur 
adult edti ration. 

>iDiilarl). the document should empha. <<e the need for higher pruirity toward the development of «ideqtiiitc 
slructufeN|and institutii^ns for adult education at bulh Ihe go >einnicntt>l and non-go vernniLnt«iI levels. Indeed, taking into 
account t^e dialcctica! relationship between ba^ie education and >tratcgie>> pceiiiuir to adult e*diie<ttuin. how e«in the d)na- 
mic"* of c! ange be initiated if adult edu^*tli*Jn. in it-* most inffowit^vc and >peeifie' elements, does not benefit frOm ituton- 
omous ins itiitionaJ facilities for a significant period of lime? 



C. The Definition of Adult Education 
1 

conception 



ihc definition of adult eiiueation provided in the dueunicnt is somewhat intimidating. leaihng to aii overlv -strict 
ijof adult leurning throughout the text of the prop^jsed f^^t^unlent. The definition •jpceifio. with good reason, 
the notion uf individual development and the importance of occupatiunal training- in the coitteM i»f incrcaMiig prodiictivitv . 
In our apiriion it is ponethclos necessary to develop further the ciinccpl oi adult edueatuui in kiriler tu take iiilo account 



aiitonomoiiv 



learning, com m unity development and the learning society. 



Bearing in niind the major eoneepts deviiloped 6} L NXSCO in Keeent vears in Ihe fiekl ol «tdult education, the 
Instrument khould take Into account the various ifun economic dinicn'tiofi^ of «uluil learning in the coiiteM ot community 
developmen t In additiiin lo economic development, tlie in-ttrunieiit ought lo ^iiiphaM/c ^t.)eiO'euilur«ll development, thai 
is to say. tlje quality of life of boilf individuals and the comnuinities in a broad sense. 

f). EdficaiiJ/i iind Work or Education and 'Development / 

Th|.' overly ^Iriv^t interpretajion of the definition of adult education \s particularly evident in the ^ecund lo lasi 
section of,the in>trurnenl relating to education and work. f oUowing as it does upon the sectiun ciincermng the relation: 
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ship'bciwccn cJuc.ttIc»n of the vviun^j anvl adull cJuccttiun. thib iicctioii shuiiIJ mcIuJc reference lo the larger question of 
cJucation an J :ko«..*tI Ji^^clupnieiit of cJueutiun an J vvurk unl\ one JimcnMun. Ab a result, there h a necJ in this 

section. Ij to ciiiphu^iZc (he ini|Kii!.tncc of paid cJucational leave for purpobeb other than mercK occupational training. 
2} to take avcouiil «.! o it of 6whool ttJult eJiKatton ai!ent^ bevonJ the eonfineh of bu^incs^ enterprise, 3) to develop fur- 
ther the nouv'fi «.f the inipoit.iiue.Oi the pa{ tiuipation of atTet.teJ popttlationN in the eJtieatii^ial prp|;ranis ilesigned to 
reach them, and n...uK. 4j (o jc wnipha^iZe the tniportant concept of Jevclopnient* evoIvcJ through the rcconinienJations 
of the Tokvo Confcicitcc. Th^s ii^al poiiit ciitatis a greater cniphaMs in this section on programs of Iiteracv anJ outreach 
to rural workers in the context of coninninity development, * 

4- 

1 

ItucnmUmal Coope/atiort 

Th*; ^.ection on intcinattoiial ^^.^opciation wouIJ be strengtheneJ eonsiJerablv h\ inclusion of the following four 
points: ' _ ' 

1. The benefits of inter-regional exchange and cooperation; — ^ — . 

2. The importance of pL^^di^ »caein, lion.J ^woopeiation tov\aids ti*c identification of new educational strategies in the con- 
text of 'recfprociiy\ ^ ' * 

3. The impcTtafive the *.».iiUttnitK«n v»t uni>ersittes. cooperatives, trade unions, adult c-ducation associations and other 
non-goveriinicntal organisations nt the field of international cooperation in adult^ducation, 

4 A hnu >taccnicnt ihai .'jaJi iritcfriation.d voopciation in the fields of information, research, and the exchange of-innova- 
ti\e experience le^Ut.cs an adequate ^tall structure within LNESCO to suppor.l these initiatives. It is therefore im- 
poriarll that p.itagic»pb hi amended in order to delineate the need for a more central role and. consequently, more 
substantial rciources vviihm UNHSCO in order to respond and give leadership in this important area. 

In addition to th?^ five niajt^i points mentioned above vve wish as well to put forward seven adihtional rccom* 
mendations for -consideration; 

K The final *ersK«n of thiN document should place greater emphasis upon the rights and position of women in adult 
cMueation. We icwomnicnd th.it the instiument be re-drafted to eliminate- the existing masculine orientation, that the 
importance of wh ld-reairng^ be inev>rporated into the text (especiallv in the definitionj . and that references to dis- 
crimination based upon sex be expanded to include discrimination based upon marital status, 
« 

2. The excellent ^eetlcn 21 ofi vollintarv orgam^atlons in adult education should be expanded bv including the text of 
paragraph 5^> fioiii the document HD MD. 37. particukulv the fir.sl sentence of that paragraph and the call for main- 
taining the autonomy. of these orgamzasions. ' • 

3 . Profe^skmalizalion 

In Order to avo*d unneeess.tiy ainbtguitv concerning the professionahiiation of adult edu«.atiori. the document , should 
distinguish deal I v bet vv e'en jhe level of cumpetence neeessarv in order to teach adults, and the dangerous lendencj 
towards a nionopolv of ae«.e.s» bv thi.>se who happen to posses^ certification. At the same time, the document should 
stress the importance of the <,ontmuing education of teachers of adults rather than c^''tificati/)n. 

4. In our view the proposed mstiunient has an unfortunate tendency to transpose the models and terminolog) of formal 
education to the different reality of adult education. " , ^' 

5. lA the context v'f htciac) pugranis the document should aUcss the importance in utilising, to the extent possible, the 
languages^ of the country. _ 

6. The importance attached in the documents to the notion of need' as a ke\ concept for defining the wntent of training 
program^ ought to be balanced b) an awareness, of social demand and a recognition that individual needs are often con- 
ditioned by the social context in which they arise, 

7. In order to be eon>i>tent with the stiong paragraphs in the proposed instrument concerning certification, it is neces- 
sary that the doeunieii! include a statement on the importance of oHicial recognition and certification of learning 
acquired outside of formal schooling. ^ - . ' 

It is our hope that these comments will be of use U) you aiui vour colleagues in the preparation of an instru- 
ment that will appeal to the support of all member states at the 19th session of the General Conference. 
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